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Page  197. 
Pagre  214. 

Page  2A6. 

Pagre  2S7. 

Page  273. 
Page  277. 

Page  311. 


Under  i  US,  for  II7,  read  II7I. 

The  •  should  be  placed  over  the   second  chord 
not  tli4  Irst, 

Line  9,  for  I,   read  I, 
|3  ,3 

Line  6,  for  I,   read  I. 
,8  ,8 

Example  (<)  under  the  note  E,  for  6  6,  read  A  8. 
First  example,  under  the  note  A,  for  i  |,  read  9  8. 

Also,  third  note  from  the  end  in  the  Alto,  for  F, 
read  G. 

The  last  line  of  the  music  on  this  page  should  be 
as  follows : 


A    TREATISE    ON     HARMONY. 

PART  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  common  chord  and  its  inversions  constitute  the  found- 
ation of  the  whole  fabric  of  musical  composition.  ^  chord  of  the 
seventh,  or  tetrad  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  triad.  All  discords,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as 
modifications  of  concords.  To  the  proper  use  of  the  dissonant 
element  in  music  the  attention  of  the  student  will  from  this  stage 
onwards,  be  almost  exclusively  confined.  Up  to  this  point  all 
authorities  are  practically  in  perfect  accord  in  their  treatment  of 
(his  subject;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  treatment  of 
sus|>ensions  and  auxiliary  notes  generally ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
fundamental  discords  there  are  three  distinct  theories,  namely, 

( 1 )  that  which  comprises  the  chords  of  the  seventh  only, 

(i)  that  which  comprises  both  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth,  and 

(3)  that  which  comprises  not  only  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  but  also  chords  of  the  eleventh  and 
thirteenth. 

Beethoven  (1770-1827),  and  his  contemporaries,  wrote  their 
works,  presumably  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  theories; 
occasionally,  however,  they  employ  certain  chords  which  are  now 
almost  universally  regarded  as  chords  of  the  ninth.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  did  not  write  in  accordance  with  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  theory,  for,  in  the  first  place  this  theory  did  not  arise 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  frequently  employed  chords  which  are  forbidden  by 
this  theory,  and  which  consequently  are  explained  (in  order  to  suit 
the  theory)  as  consisting  of  false  notation. 
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Reference  to  this  theory-sometime,  called  the  Day  fheoiy,  as  it 

ZCrZfl'  nh-"'  °''^'  "■°-  "^'O-''^)-"-  been  madT'in^he 
rrelace-Part  I  -of  th,s  treatiso,  but  it  will  be  fully  explainrd  ii.  Part  III 

show:Tha;The";M'S"''™-::"''=  '"^"""'  -■  '■—  ■•  «■'-<= '«mbe 

upor„hrch  m  H  "  «"''»™°"-  »cale'  (page  37)  is  the  true  basis 

Although  it  J3  customary  to  treat  of  fundame  "M  discords 
before  suspensions  and  auxihary  notes  are  cxplaitied,  yet,  from  a 
histoncal  standpoint,  it  may  be  said  that  auxihary  notes  (passing 
notes)  were  in   use  before  suspensions,  and  suspensions  before 
fundan,en.al  d.scords.     Harmony,  it  has  been  said,  arose  as  a 
separate  science  from  counterpoint  through  the  establishment  of 
the  dominant  seventh  as  an  independent  chord,  with  the  disso- 
nance not  necessarily  prepared.     So  long  as   the   seventh   was 
prepared  or  treated  as  a  passing  note,  this  chord  would  he  ac- 
ceptable to  the  strict  writers  of  the  ,5th  and  .6th  centuries,  but 
with  the  free  treatment  of  the  seventh  at  the  hands  of  Monteverde 
( 'S6M643)  and  his  successors  in  the  .7th  century,  a  new  science, 
formerly  known  as  Thorough-bass  but  now  generally  known  a 
Harmony,  arose.     The  advent  of  Harmony  did  not  affect   the 
laws  of  strict  counterpoint,  which  are  practically  the  same  to-day 
as  they  were  in  the  year  ,600,  but.  in  course  of  time,  a  union  of 

c„nt  '^°  °T  ""  "^'"''''  ^^'"'""g  '"  fr««  counterpoint  or 
contrapuntal  harmony,  which  became  the  basis  upon  which  the 
highest  types  of  classical  music  were  composed.  When  one  re- 
members the  limited  resources  at  the  command  of  musicians  in 
the  days  o  Palestrina  (.3,4-1594)  one  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  marvellous  works  which  emanated  from  the  pen  of  the  medi 
aeval  composer. 

ooIvn?'"w'"°r  """'"  °"  ""  basis  of  counterpoint  are  called 
po  yphonic  (,,e.  for  many  voices)  each  voice  or  part  being  a  dis- 

melod  c  standpoint.  Compositions  written  on  a  basis  of  harmony 
Zjf  ''7°P''«-c  (i.e.  for  one  voice),  as  there  is  but  one 
melody,  usually  assigned  to  the  highest  voice  or  part.  ,0  which 
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•re  added  accompanying  chords.  To  the  early  masters  u(  poly- 
phony, we  are  indebted  for  practically  all  the  laws  which  govern 
melodic  progressions  at  the  present  day.  Originally,  the  princi- 
pal melody,  that  to  which  the  other  melodies  were  added,  some- 
times called  the  Cantus  firmus  (Fixed  song),  was  given  to  the 
tenor  voice,  the  tenor  (Lat.  ttneo,  I  hold)  being  regarded  a^  the 
middle  of  the  male  voices.  The  voice  below  the  tenor  was 
called  the  bass  (Lat.  iassus,  low),  that  above  the  tenor  was 
called  the  alto  (Lat.  a/tus,  high),  the  alto  being  taken  by  a  mule 
voice.  When  a  third  voice  was  added  to  the  tenor,  it  was  called 
the  treble  (Lat.  triplus,  triple);  this  part  was  usually  taken  by  boys. 

As  learning  throughout  the  dark  ages  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  monasteries,  so  all  that  appertains  to  musical 
notation  is  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  monks;  when  the 
modern  chorus  of  mixed  voices  arose,  the  treble  and  alto  parts 
were  taken  respectively  by  the  high  and  low  voices  of  women,  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts  by  the  high  and  low  voices  of  men.  The 
term  'soprano.'  (It.  sopra,  above)  is  synonymous  with,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  instead  of,  '  treble '.  In  addition  to  the  above  voices, 
there  are  also  the  mezzo-soprano  and  baritone  voices,  the  former 
being  the  middle  voice  of  women  and  the  latter  the  middle  voice 
of  men. 

It  is  customary,  as  has  already  been  seen,  to  arrange  chords 
for  the  four  ordinary  voices ;  ilit  composer,  as  it  were,  thinks  m 
four-part  harmony;  at  the  same  time,  music  may  be  written  for 
three  voices,  or  for  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  voices.  Three-part 
harmony  may  be  regarded  as  four-part  harmony  with  one  voice, 
usually  the  tenor  omitted  ;  in  any  case,  the  lowest  part  must  al- 
ways be  a  correct  bass  to  the  upper  parts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
music  may  be  written  for  any  three  voices,  for  example,  three 
male  or  three  female  voices.  Harmony  for  other  than  four  voices 
will  be  considered  in  detail  in  P,irt  III  of  this  Treatise,  in  the 
mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  possess- 
ing some  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  three-part  writing,  it  may 
.be  said   that  the  general   rules  for  four-part  harmony  must  be 
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Strictly  observed  in  the  matter  of  both  harmonic  and  melodic  pro- 
gressions. The  chords  should  be  as  complete  as  possible;  the 
fifth  of  the  chord  may  be  omitted,  but  the  third  should  rarely  if 
ever  be  omitted,  except  perhaps  in  tht  final  chord  when  'Se 
melody  ends  on  the  tonic  preceded  by  the  supertonic.  Two-part 
harmony,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist ;  a  composition  for  two 
voices  is  called  a  duet,  and  a  duet,  like  a  song,  requires  an  inde- 
pendent instrumental  accompaniment.  A  duet,  furthermore,  is 
the  union  of  two  distinct  melodies,  and  as  such  it  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  counterpoint,  which  is  the  art  of  combining  two  or  more 
contrasted  melodies. 

The  attention  of  the  student,  in  the  present  volume Part 

II— willstiil  be  confined  to  vocal  harmony;  instrumental  harmony 
will  be  considered  in  Part  III.  His  attention,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  directed  to  the  diatonic  discords  of  the  major  and  minor 
modes,  at  the  same  time,  a  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
more  frequently  employed  chromatic  chords.  The  scientific  basis 
of  the  chromatic  element  in  music,  treated  from  the  modern  stand- 
point, will  be  explained  in  Part  III.  Should  the  student,  how- 
ever, not  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  realm  of  harmony  beyond 
the  present  volume,  he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
more  or  less  familiar  with  all  the  chords,  both  diatonic  and  chro- 
matic, to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
classical  music. 

.As  a  strict  adherance  to  the  general  laws  of  Part-writing  is  of 
paramount  imporiance,  the  student  would  do  well  to  commit  the 
following  summary  of  these  laws  to  memory. 
I.  Avoid  consecutive  octaves  (unisons). 

They  strengthen  molody  but  we;iken  harmony.      See  pages 

II.   Avoid  consecutive  perfect  fifths. 

Consecutivps  fift!is,  of  which  the  first  is  diminished  and  the 
seronrt  p.Tfect.  are  possible  between  two  upper  parts,  but 
.-Te  forbidden  between  the  bas-i  and  an  upper  part.  When 
the  first  is  perfect  and  the  second  diminished,  they  are 
possible  between  any  two  parts,  see  pages  59-61,  106, 
150    226-7. 
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VI. 


VII. 


III.  Avoid  hidden  fifths  and  octaves. 
Unless  the  roots  move  a  perfect  fourth  or  fifth,  and  the  treble 

moves  one  degree.     See  pages  81-2,  107-8,  1,16-7. 

IV.  Remember  the  Leading-note. 
(1)  It  should,  as  a  rale,  rise  to  the  tonic ;  (2)  it  must  never  be 

doubled,  and  (3)  it  may  not  be  approached  from  below  by 
an  interval  greater  than  a  third.  See  pages  51.  38,  67 
82,  105,  150,  292. 

V.  Avoid  augmented  intervals. 

The  skip  of  ,in  augmented  fourth  is  permitteil  in  the  dominant 

sequence,  also  when  both  notes  of  the  interval  form  part 

of  the  same  chord;  the  augmented  .second  of  the  minor 

mode  is  sometimes   employed  in  a  scale  passage.     See 

pages 08,  SI -3,  151,  303. 
Never  omit  the  third  of  a  chord. 
And  rarely  double  the  third,  except  in  VI  before  oi  after  V, 

when,  in  the  major  mode  it  is  usually,  and  in  the  minor, 

alvaj/s  d  r\ibled.     See  pages  46,  48,  68,  136,  2()S-9 
Avoid  crossing  the  parts. 
This  device  is  sometimes  employed  in  harmonv  for  more  than 

four  voices,  also  in  contrapuntal  compositions.     See  pages 

47,   273-4,  297,  306. 
VIII.  Avoid  overlapping  the  parts. 

It  is  least  objectionable  when  the  upper  part  moves  a  miror 

second  and  the  lower  part  a  fourth.     See  pages  63,  304 

337. 
IX.  Avoid  false  relation. 

It  is,   however,   frequently  employed  in  compositions,  (1}  in 

proceeding  to  or  from  a  fundamental  discord,  (2)  between 

two  chords  whose  roots  move  a  major  or  minor  third,  and 

(3)  in  proceeding  from  a  Neapolitan  sixth  to  a  dominant 

chord,  etc.     See  pages  89,    299,  331. 
X.  Always  resolve  discords. 

Many  discords  require  preparation,  but  all  discords  must  be 

resolved  either  directly  or  indirectly.     See  pages  82,  105, 

135,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  should  be  said  that  consecutive 
seconds  and  sevenths,  and  consecutive  fourths  between  the  bass 
and  an  upper  part  are  also  forbidden ;  that  in  no  case  may  the 
octave  be  approached  by  similar  motion,  one  voice  moving  a 
second  and  the  other  a  third ;  that  the  note  upon  which  the 
seventh  (in  a  chord  of  the  seventh)  resolves  should  rarely  be 
doubled,  and  never,  unless  it  is  approached  by  contrary  motion 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  hidden  consecuiive  octaves 
between  the  extreme  parts,  even  with  a  skip  in  the  trebl-,  are  not 
objectionable  in  approaching  a  six-four  chord;  that  false  rela.ion 
is  permissible  if  it  arises  through  the  use  of  a  chromatic  auxiliary 
note ;  that  the  leading-note  may  be  doubled  an  a  weak  beat,  if 
sustained  in  one  part  while  another  part  takes  it  in  a  scale  or 
arpeggio  passage;  that  it  may  also  be  doubled  in  the  diminished 
triad  on  the  leading-note,  when  this  chord  resolves  on  the  medi- 
ant, as  in  the  dominant  sequence,  but  not  when  this  chord  re- 
solves on  the  tonic,  for,  the  chord  has  then  the  effect  of  being  an 
incomilete  form  of  the  first  inversion  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

Furlhermore,  each  part,  as  a  general  rule,  should  move  by  as 
smill  an  interval  as  possible,  notes  common  to  successive  chords 
baing  retained  in  the  same  part.  If,  however,  a  chord  is  immedi- 
ately repeated,  skips  of  a  third  c  fourih  are  good,  and  even  a 
fifth  or  sixth,  possible.  The  skip  A  an  octave  is  often  taken  in 
the  bass,  and  sometimes  in  the  treble,  but  rarely  in  an  inner 
part.  The  skip  of  a  minor  seventh  is  raerly  good,  and  that  of 
a  major  seventh  is  forbidden  altogether.  Skips  of  a  fifth  and 
sixth,  when  desirable,  are  best  employed  in  approaching  or  quit- 
ting the  tonic  or  dominant,  they  are  rarely  good  in  other  cases, 
when  occurring  between  two  different  chords.  The  skip  of  a 
diminished  seventh,  down  to  ^r  up  from  the  leading-note  of  the 
minor  mode  is  permissible,  but,  aftsr  the  skip  of  this  and  all 
diminished  intervals  a  return  to  a  note  within  the  interval  is 
obligatory. 

The  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  active— notes  of  motion,  and  the  passive— notes  of 
rest.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  three  notes  of  the  tonic 
chord,  the  other  notes  belonging  to  the  former.  The  function  of 
an  active  note  is  to  proceed  conjunctly  to  a  passive  note;  this 
feature  will  be  seen  in  due  course  when  tl.e  chords  of  the  minor 
and  diminished  sevenths  on  the  leading-note  are  under  con- 
sideration, for  these  chords  contain  respectively  the  active  notes 
of  the  major  and  minor  scales,  and  in  resolution  they  proceed 
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conjunctly  (with  the  exception  sometimes  of  tlie  supertonic)  to 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord     The  passive  notes,  as  a  rule,  should 
occur  upon  the  strong  beats,  and  the  active  upon  weak  beats ; 
the  former  may  be  approached  and  quitted  disjunctly,  but  the 
latter  (with  the  exception  again  of  the  supertonic)  are  usually 
approached  and  quitted  conjunctly.     These  general  rules  are  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  laws,  if  borne  in  mind, 
however,  they  should  be  of   material  assistance  to  the  student 
wnen  writing  melodies.      An  examination  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  hymn-tunes  and  national  airs  will  show  that  composers 
have,  for  ages  past,   written  their  melodies  with  due   legard  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  active  and  passive  notes  of  the  dia- 
tonic  scales.     The   student   will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  modulation,  namely,  change  of 
function.     In  modulating  to  thekey  of  the  dominant,  for  example, 
the  tonic  and  mediant  of  the  otiginal  key  change  from  passive  to 
active  notes,  while  the  supertonic  and  leading-note  change  (icm 
active  to  passive,  and,  although  the  dominant  remains  passive 
yet,  as  a  harmonic  note,  it  changes  from  being  the  root  of  a  chord 
of  motion  to  the  root  of  a  chord  of  rest  (see  page  70). 

Each  note  of  the  scale,  moreover,  possesses  a  certain  aesthetic 
character.  Let  the  student  play  the  common  chord  of  C  major 
on  the  piano,  and  then  strike  any  one  note  in  the  scale  and  sus- 
tain the  same,  he  will  then  feel  that  this  note  has  a  puipose 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  point  which  has  never  been  overlooked  by 
the  great  composers,  when  one  individual  note  is  treated  with 
special  prominence.  The  aesthetic  characteristics  of  each  note 
of  the  major  mode  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which 
should  be  read  upwards. 

Leading-note. .  Brilliance,  acuteness,  penetration 

Submediant. .  .Adversity,  sorrow,  lepenlance. 

Dominant Gladness,  enthusiasm,  animation. 

Subdominant.. Faith,  gravity,  reverence. 

Mediant Ease,  peace,  happiness. 

Supertonic. ...  Desire,  hope,  expectancy. 

Tonic Constancy,  strength,  deteimination. 


Its 
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In  the  minor  mode  the  character  of  the  mediant  is  more  or 
less  changed  to  that  of  the  suhmediant  of  the  major  mode  and 
and  vice  versa,  but  in  other  respects  the  modes  resemble  one 
another. 

The  initbl  letters  of  the  first  words,  in  the  above  table    l(  voill  l„ 

"::;:S;-;t!i^^;;:';;^^''!;;:--- °-er.s^:::^i^;H^ -^^ 

These  tonal  characteristics  will  not  enter  into  the  academic 
work  of  the  student,  b.tt  they  play  no  small  part  in  compositions  ■ 
the  great  oratories,  for  example,  bristle  with  magnificent  effects' 
the  result  of  simple  means  founded  upon  their  use.  Whenever 
in  fact,  special  prominence  is  given  to  a  note,  such  as  unduly 
extending  it  by  the  use  of  a  'pause',  it  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  it  has  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  aesthetic  charac- 
ter, as  given  above. 

Before  proceeding  to  secondary  sevenths,  and  chords  of  the 
ninth,  etc,  the  student  is  strongly  advised  to  be  perfectly  .ure  of 
the  ground  that  he  has  already  covered.     It  has  well  been  said 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  .he  study  of  harmony,  for  the  aver 
age  siude.it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  work.     When  the  common 
chord  and  .ts  inversions  have  once  been  really  conquered,  .he 
subject  presents  no  unsurmountable  features   whatever-  on  the 
contrary,  ,t  becomes  ever  more  and  more  interesting  and' fascina- 
ting.    It  IS,  however,   of  primary  importance  that   the   student 
should  not  only  be  able  to  name  each  chord  as  it  occur,    but 
that  he  should  also  be  able  to  recognize  its  effect,  in  other  words 
that  he  should  acquire  the  faculty  of  ' tonal-vision".     This  facullv' 
indeed,   is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  if  the  student  at   the 
present  stage  does  not  yet  possess  it,  he  should  learn  that  with 
pracf.e,   perseverance  and   determination    it   can    be  acquired 
and  that  Hthout  it,  he  can  never  entertain  the  hope  of  ultimatJ 


success  in  the  realm  gf  harmony. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

SECONOAKV    SEVENTHS. 

1 10.  When  a  chord  of  the  seventh  occurs  on  any  depree 
of  the  scale  other  than  the  dominant,  it  is  called  a  secondary 
•eventh>*  All  chords  of  the  seventh  are  named  after  the  root 
upon  which  they  are  constructed  'the  most  important  of  the 
lecondary  sevenths  is  that  formed  on  the  supertonic,  the  super- 
Itnit  stvtnlh. 

C  mil.       C  mi, 

7-  7- 

5  6o 

3-  3- 

Unhke  V7,  which  never  varies  in  its  formation,  secondary 

sevenths  differ  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  occur.     In 

the  chord  at  a,  the  fifth  is  perfect,  in  that  at  i,  it  is  diminished. 

The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  II-7  (or  simply 

II7)  and  II07. 

111.  The  seventh,  in  secondary  sevenths,  not  only  resolves 
by  liesctniiing  one  degree,  but  it  must  also  be  prepared,  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding  chord. 
No  rule  is  applicable  to  the  third,  except  that  it  must  never  be 
omitted.  The  lifth  is  treated  like  the  fifth  in  V7,  a.id  when  it 
is  omitted  the  root  should  be  doubled.     Should  the  Leading- 

•Just  as  a  chord  consisting  of  three  diRerent  notes  is  called  a  'triad', 
so  a  chord  consistingf  of  four  different  notes  is  called  a  'tetrad*.  This 
bitter  term,  however,  though  convenient,  is  not  in  general  use. 

Secondarj'  sevenths  are  also,  variously,  known  as,  non-dominant 
sevenths'  non-cadencing  sevenths,  diatonic  discords,  essential  discords, 
etc.  :  while,  they  are  sometines  included  under  the  very  indefinite  name 
of  'other  chords  of  the  seventh'. 
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note  occur  in  .  .econdary  .eventh,  i,  i.  treated  according  to  the 
pos.t.on  U  occupie.  in  the  chord ;  unlike  the  progre,.icn  of  this 
note  in  V7  it  rarely  rises  to  the  tonic.  S|.eak  ng  generally  it 
maybe  .a.d  that  neither  the  third  nor  the  fifth  nor  indeed  the 
root  mjless  a  .,  in  the  ba„.  should  move  disjunc.ly  ,0  the  chord 
of  resolution.  No  one  note  in  particular  in  these  chords  is  h„i 
.n  the  treble;  although  the  most  convenient  form  for  II7.  as  a 

.Tdt  I';  doubled:'"  """•"  '"  '"'  '™'"'' '"«  «^"'  -■««'• 

1 1  J.  Secondary  sevenths  proceed  naturally  by  roots  riring 
a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth.-  II;,  therefore,  resolves  on  V  or  V7. 

The  chord  of  preparation  must  contain  the  note  which  is 
about  to  become  the  seventh,  as  either  the  root,  the  third  or  the 
fi  th  of  the  chord.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of 
117  m  the  key  of  C  major. 

<"> (*) 


^f^i 


j. 


77  _     ^ 
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The  progretiioni  at  a  and  b  (above)  may  be  transcribed  to 
the  key  of  C  minor,  by  employing  the  proper  key  signature,  and 
by  inserting  a  natural  before  the  note  B,  each  time  it  occurs. 

II07  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  major  mode,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  the  'supertonic  wimmL  seventh^  and  is  regarded 
as  a  chromatic  chord,  that  is  to  say,  a  lord  containing  one  or 
more  notes  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  diatonic  scale  of  the 
key.  The  fifth  in  this  chord  (IIoj),  being  diminished,  must  be 
resolved,  as  well  as  the  seventh. 

113.  The  dominant  sequence,  \  53,  is  frequently  varied 
by  the  employment  of  chords  of  the  seventh,  as  at  a,  where  it 
will  be  seen — 

that  the  third  of  each  chord  becomes  the  note  of  preparation 
for  the  succeeding  seventh  which  duly  resolves  by 
descending  one  degree  in  the  following  chord ; 

that  each  alternate  chord  (as  a  rule,  when  the  seventh  is  in 
the  treble)  is  iiuomplfU.  the  fifth  being  omitted  and  the 
root  doubled ;  and 

that  in  proceeding  from  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  the  upper 
parts   in   no  case   move  Mijtiiicl/y ;     each    note    either 
is  repeated  or  falls  a  scconii,   except  the  l°ading-note 
alone,  which  rises  to  the  tonic. 
I  I  ,  ,(") 


:^ie^ 


7        7  7        7  7         7 

IV7    L07       III7    VI7       II7      V7 

The  diiminant  sequence  may  also  be  varicil  by  lliec:tij7ii>y 
meitt  of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  on  each  alternate  bass  notf,  as 
at  t  and  c. 
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114.  Secondary  sevenths  have  three  invereioni,  the 
figunng  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  employed  (or  the  inver- 
iions  of  Vt.  Of  these,  the  first  and  third  inversions,  a  and  >, 
«re  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  little  use,  comparatively  speaking,' 
IS  made  of  the  second  inversion,  c.  The  inversions  of  II7,  in 
the  key  of  C,  are  shown  in  the  following  example,  the  chord  of 
resolution  being  V  or  V7,  the  same  as  when  II7  is  in  root 
position. 


(«) 
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The  above  progressions  are  equally  available  in  Ihe  minor 
mode.  'I'he  effect  of  tlie  second  inversion  is  generally  better 
when  the  bass-note  is  prepared. 

115.  The  first  inversion  of  II7  requires  special  considera- 
tion, for  this  chord  is  apparently  ciactly  the  same  as  the  chord 
generally  known  as  the  '  Added  sixth '  j  the  notes  of  these 
chords  are  indeed  identically  the  same,  the  roots,  however,  are 
different,  whi.e  the  dissonant  note  in  either  chord  is  consonant 
in  the  other;  by  the  chord  of  resolution  alone,  therefore,  can 
these  chords  be  distinguished. 

The  chord  of  the  '  added  sixth  '— s-nbol  IV+g  (or  simply 
IVe)  in  the  major  mode,  and  IV-e  in  the  minor— is  formed  on 
the  subdominant,  and  consists  of  a  triad  on  that  note,  to  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  sixth  is  added;  the  sixth  is  therefore  the 
dissonant  note,  but  unlike  fundamental  discords,  this  note  is 
more  or  less  ./>«,  though  it  usually  resolves  by  ascending  one 
degree.  The  fifth  in  the  '  added  sixth  '  is,  of  course,  a  conso- 
nant note,  being  the  fifth  of  the  root,  but  in  II7'  the  fifth  is  the 
dissonant  note,  being  the  seventh  of  the  root.  The  '  added 
sixth  '  naturally  resolves  upon  the  tonic  chord,  as  at  a,  and  the 
progression  may  be  regarded  as  a  variation  of  the  plagai 
cadence;  this  progression,  if  the  supertonic  were  the  root,  would 
be  bad.  At  b,  the  'added  sixth'  resolves  upon  I  .  At  <■,  the  same 
chord  is  treated  as  II7',  and  therefore  resolves  upon  V,  forming 
an  imperfect  cadence  j  this  is  simply  another  position  of  the 
progression  at  a,  §  114. 
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II?',  however,  frequently  resolves  upon  i  evidential  si*- 
four,  as  at  </,  especially  when  II  in  the  treble  rises  to  III;  the 
resolution  of  the  seventh,  in  this  case,  is  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  following  chord. 


a. I- 


T_  J_, a- 


(o) 


(d) 


G 
6 


The  above  passage  may  be  transcribed  to  C  minor,  the 
'added'  sixth  (like  II7)  being  freely  employed  in  both  modes. 

A  chord  of  the  •  added  sixth  '  occurs  also  on  the  tonic  ol 
the  major  mode,  but  not  on  the  tonic  of  the  minor;  this  and 
otb-r  chords  of  a  similar  character,  chords  formed  by  the  use 
of  auxiliary  notes,  will  be  considered,  in  due  course,  in  a  later 
'Chapter. 

116.  The  chords  in  the  sequential  passage  of  sevenths  at 
«.  5  "3'  ""ay  be  inverted  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  chord  of  the  seventh  is  complete, 
and  that  the  bass,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts,  proceeds  by 
conjunct  movement  only. 
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The  passages  at  i  and  ^,  §  113,  may  also  be  inverted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

1:7.  Secondary  sevenths,  unlilce  dominant  sevenths,  do  not 
determine  keys.     The  chord  at  a,  in  the  following  example, 
(a)  (*)  (0)  (d) 


i 


Vz 


-^ 


is  not  only  I7  in  C,  it  is  also  IV7  in  G.and  VI7  in  E  minor; 
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while  the  chord  at  *,  besides  being  Ily  in  C,  is  also  III7  in  B 
flat,  VI7  in  F,  and  IV7  in  A  minor.  Whereas,  if  the  above 
chords  are  converted  into  dominant  sevenths,  by  flattening  the 
B  in  the  first,  and  by  sharpening  the  F  in  the  second,  as  at  c  and 
d,  the  keys  of  F  and  G  respectively,  major  or  minor  as  desired. 
«re  at  once  and  alone  established. 

When  a  secondary  .seventh  is  chromatically  changed,  a> 
from  a  to  c,  or  from  *  to  d,  in  the  above  example,  it  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  induce  a  modulation,  in  which  case  it  is,  of 
course,  a  chromatic  chord,  and  is  called  a  primary  seventh. 
Primary  sevenths  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter,  under 
chromatic  chords. 

ii8.  In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies, 
secondary  sevenths  may,  speaking  generally,  be  freely  introduced 
when  the  seventh  can  be  properly  prepared  and  resolved; 
117  being  especially  effective  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  that  is  to 
say,  the  chord  which  precedes  the  perfect  cadence. 

When  two  or  more  notes  occur  in  a  descending  scale 
passage,  as  at  a,  chords  of  the  seventh  may  often  be  introduced 
by  employing  two  chords  for  each  note,  as  at  b  and  c. 
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In  Other  respects  the  tables  given  on  pages  119  and  lai 
may  be  followed;  while  the  harmonic  progressions  which  have 
been  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  common  chord  and  its  inver- 
sions will  still  and  always  remain  the  basis  upon  which  melodies, 
in  whatever  voice  or  part  they  may  occur,  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  harmonized. 


SUMMARY. 


§110.  Secondary  sevenths  generally. 

The  most  important  being  the  supertonic  sevenths,  II7  and 
II07. 

§  1 1 1.  The  treatment  of  the  sevenih. 

It  not  only  resolves  by  falling  one  degree,  but  it  must  also 
be  prepared. 

§  1 1 3.  Root  progressions. 

Rising  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth. 
§113.  The  dominant  sequence. 

The  third  in  each  chord  prepares  the  seventh  in  the  next. 
§  114.  The  three  inversions. 

6         4  4 

The  .  and  n  of  common  occurrence,  the  «  rarely  employed. 

§  115.  The  '  Added  sixth." 

It  resembles  II7    but  resolves  upon  I  or  P  instead  of  V. 
§  1 16.  Sequences  of  inverted  chords  of  the  seventh. 

No  disjunct  movement;  all  parts  either  repeat  or  fall  a 
second. 

§  117.  Primary  sevenths  other  than  V7. 

Chromatic  chords,  most  frequently  found  on  I  and  II. 
§118.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Secondary  sevenths  may  be  freely  employed  provided  the 
seventh  is  prepared  and  resolved. 
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EXERCISES. 

I. 
I.  Name  the  three  major  keys  to  which  each  of  the  follow- 
ing chords  belongs,  and  give  the  symbol  for  each  chord. 


00 


('■) 


4 


I  ».  Write  and  resolve  the  supertonic  seventh  and  its  inver- 

sions in  the  keys  of  A  major  and  A  minor. 

Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  supertonic  sevenths. 
Each  example  should  consist  of  four  chords,  viz.,  a  chord  of 
preparation,  the  given  chord,  the  dominant  or  dominant  seventh, 
and  the  tonic. 
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Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
7.     „ 
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13.  Continue  the  following    passages    as    sequences    of 
secondary  sevenths.    , 


r — p^t-p-, 

6  4       6 

2       6 
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14.  Write  the  dominant  sequence,  employing  a  secondary 
seventh  for  each  chord   except  the  tonic,  in  the  key  of  A. 

Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmon  ,  employ- 
ing the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 


In  the  key  of  F. 
I-JJ-I-J-^I 


J    J 


I    I' 


—  I — «— 1  (9— *-|  Sl-»-|  «— &-I— «- 

117  V7    I    IV'    I'  V   VI  117    V7  I    117'  V87    I 


In  the  key  of  E  minor. 


16. 
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1        1 
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I-     IIo7»V7'     I-      I-' 

IV-  II07 

V      V7» 

I-' 

V7» 

II             III 
-« — at —  -* — <s> «.- 

II 

I-'    IIo7'     I-»    V7        I- 

1 7.  Explain  the  difference  between  (a)  a  dominant  and  a 
secondary  seventh ;  (b)  a  primary  and  a  secondary  seventh ; 
and  (c)  a  primary  and  a  dominant  seventh.     Give  examples. 

18.  Write  and  resolve  the  chord  of  the  'Added  sixth'  in 
the  keys  of  G  major  and  G  minor ;  and  then  re-write  the  same, 
but  resolve  ihem  as  supertonic  sevenths. 
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Harmonize   the   following    uniigured  bawcH  mtioducing 
lecondary  sevenths. 
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21.  ^_^ 
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Harmonue  the  following  melodies,  introducing  secondary 
sevenths. 

26. 
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Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  Intro- 
dacing  chorda  of  the  aeventh  at  the  beau  marked  with  an 
Mteriik. 

31.    In  B  flat. 

i-J-\-i-i-J-i-\-iJ-i-^^LJ-^J^^ 

-J-J-^|-J_^,L|_J.J.ij,i_|| 

^'  •  •    •  ^'    »    •  •  .1^ ,         »    »    I  11 

33.    In  h  minor. 


33.  Compose  a  double  chant,  or  a  hymn-tune,  in  the  key 
of  D  flat.  ' 

34.  Write  a  short  passage,  ten  or  twelve  measures  of  com- 
mon time,  in  the  key  of  G  sharp  minor. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CHOKDS   or   THI   NIN'TH. 

1 19.  A  chord  of  the  ninth  is  fonned  by  adding  yet  another 
third  to  a  chord  of  the  seventh.  The  most  important  chord  of 
the  ninth  is  that  formed  on  the  dominant,  and  hence  called  the 
doininant  ninth  |  other  chords  of  the  ninth  are  called  tteandarj 
ninths.  Unlike  V7,  which  never  varies  in  its  construction,  the 
dominant  ninth  diflfers  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  occurs. 
In  the  major  mode  (a)  the  ninth  is  a  major  interval,  in  the 
mii}or  mode  (b)  this  interval  is  minor. 
(<0  (l>J 


The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  V9+  (or.<iimply  V9)  and 
Vg-  respectively. 

9 
V9+  is  figured  7  (the  .1  being  omitted),  but  this  is  usually 

contracted  to  ,,  the  3— representing  the  leading  note—being 
understood.*  In  V9  _  an  accidental  (either  a  sharp  or  a  natural, 
but  in  no  case  a  flat)  is  employed  instead  of  the  a. 

As  chords  of  the  ninth  contain  five  different  notes,  one  of 
these,  tie  fifth  of  the  root,  is  necessarily  omitted  in  four-part 
harmony.  The  seiientk  must  always  be  present,  and  the  third 
should  rarely  be  omitted. 

*  Some  authorities  contract  the  fi^ring^  to  9.  but  this  leads  to 
ambigfuity,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  XVI,  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
figure  U  indica*  the  98  suspension,  with  deferred  resolution,  the  seventh 
not  t>eing^  pres.^nt. 

Just  as  a  chord  of  the  seventh  is  sometimes  called  a  'tetrad'  so  a 
chord  of  the  ninth  ma}-  be  called  a  'pentad'. 
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/j>  r.^*""*  '''"'■'''j  "  "'*''  °'=*='"  '"  "'*  ''«y»  °'  (0  C  major  »nd 
(d)  C  minor,  are  shown  in  the  following  example. 


9 

7 

3 

120.  It  Will  be  seen  that  the  notes  of  which  Vj  consist! 
form  a  scale  passage,  being  IV,  V, 

VI  and  L,  of  the  diatonic  scale.'    -»  .  - 

H   these  consecutive   notes   were    ffirES^*^^^^^- 
soiinded  simiiltaneouslv  the  effect 

would  be  harsh  in  the  extreme.     In  order  to  avoid  this  feature 
of  harshness,  two  things  are  necessary,  vii. : 

I.  The  ninth  should,  in  no  case,  be  placed  a  s,(t»Jaiove  thi 
root;  and 

t.  The  ninth,  if  placed  below  the  third,  should,  as  a  rule  and 
especially  in  the  major  mode,  \>t  prepared. 

.3.  The  natural  resolution  of  Vg  is  to  the  tonic  chord. 
1  he  ninth  reso  ves  by  descending  one  degree,  while  the  third  and 
seventh,  as  in  V7,  respectively  rise  and  fall  one  degree. 

Vg  being  a  fundamental  discord,  the  ninth  does  not  require 
preparation.  When  possible,  it  is  generally  best  to  prepare  it ; 
when  not  possible,  it  should  as  a  rule  be  approached  from  the 
nearest  note  below. 

The  natural  resohuions  of  V9  in  the  key  of  C,  are  shown 
at  fl  and  ^;  at  e,  the  ninth  (prepared)  occurs  below  the  third; 
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at  (/,  r  and/,  the  lameprogresiions  are  transcribed  to  the  key 
of  C  minur. 
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iij.  The  ninth  in  V9  is  frequently  resolved  while  the  other 
notes  of  the  chord  remain  stationary,  in  which  case,  however, 
the  chord  ceases  to  be  a  true  dominant  ninth,  for,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  chord  becomes  a  discord  by  suspension. 

Suspensions  will  be  duly  explained  in  Chapter  XV,  but 
they  may  be  briefly  defined  in  the  present  connection.  The 
notes  immediately  above  and  below  any  given  note  are  called 
respectively  its  upper  and  lower  auxilio—  notes,  and  a  suspension 
is  the  temporary  displacement  of  a  noi^  ./  one  of  these  auxiliary 
notes.  The  auxiliary  or  displacing  note  in  a  suspension  proper 
must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding  chord,  that  is 
to  say,  the  suspension  must  be  prepared,  but  unprepared  suspen- 
sions (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  or  accented  auxiliary  notes 
■(as  they  should  more  properly  be  called)  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence. 
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At  a,  the  ninth   resolves  while  fh»  „.i, 
itationary,   the  chorH   ;»  ...       ^^  ""'*■'  "°*'»  «m»in 

accorainJy;oHfry  "eie^arr/L?  "'  ''^'^'^- 
tion  of  V7 :  at  c  this  for™  „f        ,  '   "*  fJeceptive  resolu- 

'he  A  being  pla  .dT  1'"  ""^  "  '"'"'''  "  "  -''P""-- 
A,  not  being  Za  Id  1  I  ^"""^'"^  ''^°"^'  '''""'«  «  <  the 
note,  the  cL^lTZZ'lT"''''.  T  ^"  ^"'"'''^  ''-"W 
another  V«,  r.soU,:,  ZlT^  ^T'  --^-^  '""o-d  b^ 


?      -  ?^  - 

C  miJo^  '''°"  ^^°«^"^'°"^  -  «=<^-%  -ilabfe  in'the  key  of 

Which  if  applL^^^tlTS '. '"  "^^  '^"-'^  -  --  Chord 

«nd  the  ninth  n>„o„r  degree?  relTr"'-  "'  *''"'  ^''^-•' 
ever,  is  not  V9.  it  is  V7  with  ,.  l""'""""'  T^is  chord,  bow. 
by  its  lower  aux  i  ry  Lt  '.f ^J'^'^^  (^J /..^...„v.  ^^,.„^ 
is '-,  and  not  93   J^  910       ^".^  *^°"'«  figuring  in  this  case 

thf  A  could  With  z^nv  zrsLr''"' '' '''''°-''  ^- 
.whi..inhecho^w-^;srxr;rr;:: 
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The  symbol  for  this  (.Ji  jrd,  tiie  do'  -.'nant  second,  is  V7. 


I 


7     - 
2     3 


2     3 


In  modern  compositions  the  third  in  V7  is  sometimes 
absolutely  Msplactd,  as  at  <r,  which  is  a  variation  of  the  progres- 
iion  at  a.  Tlie  chord  at  d  is  aiiother  example  of  the  same,  but 
here  the  A  falls,  and  the  chord  may  be  regarded  either  as  V9 
with  the  third  omitted,  or  as  V7  with  the  third  absolutely  dis- 
placed ;  preferably  the  Utter,  for  the  third  should  not  be  omitted 
from  V9,  while  a  displacement  is  not  an  omission. 

The  chords  at  rand  rf,  in  the  above  example,  especially  that  at  c, 
must  be  employed  with  considerable  discretion  by  the  student,  and  their 
use  at  examinations  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended. 

124.  V9  has  four  inversions  j  of  these  the  first  (o)  and  the 
third  (b)  are  the  most  frequently  employed ;  the  second  inversion 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  as  the  presence  of  the  fifth  would  neces- 
sitate the  omission  of  the  leading  note;  the  fourth  inversion  (c) 
can  only  be  used  when  the  bass  is  treated  as  a  suspension. 

(")      ^ (*) (0) 


"■e>- 


i^^i^S^l^^giei 
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In  the  minor  mode  the  inversions  are  equally  available, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  rarely  employed. 

In  the  inversions,  just  as  when  the  chord  is  in  root  position, 
the  ninth  may,  if  desired,  be  resolved  while  the  other  notes  ol 
the  chord  remain  stationary.  The  ninth,  however,  must  in  no 
case  be  placed  a  second  above  the  root ;  and  except  in  the 
fourth  inversion,  it  should  not  appear  below  the  root,  nor,  unless 
it  is  prepared,  should  it  be  placed  below  the  third. 

The  root  of  the  chord  must  always  be  present  in  the  inversions, 
otherwise  the  characteristic  interval  of  the  ninth  is  lost.  Many  authors 
aUow  the  omission  of  the  root  in  the  inversions,  in  which  case  a  new 
chord  arises,  a  chord  which  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

125.  The  example  following  illustr-ites  some  additional 
resolutions  of  this  chord.  At  a,  V9  proceeds  to  a  cadential 
six-four  on  the  tonic,  the  six-four,  in  this  case,  having  the  effect 
of  a  double  suspension ;  at  i,  Vg  is  resolved  ornamentally  ;  at 
<■,  V9  proceeds  to  its  first  inversion,  but  the  ninth  resolving  at 
the  same  time  the  chord  becomes  V7'  ;  the  stationary  resolution 
of  the  nintli,  not  often  used,  is  shown  at  ,/;  an  interesting  orna- 
mental resolution  of  Vg  is  shewn  at  e,  where,  in  the  second 
chord,  the  tenor  and  bass  notes  have  the  effect  of  being  passing 
notes;  the  resolution  at  /  is  very  exceptional,  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which,  the  leading-note  being  present,  the  ninth  is 
allowed  to  rise;  this  resolution  (/)  is  occasionally  varied,  as  at/. 
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Of  the  above  progressions,  a,  b,  c,  d  and  g  may  be  tran- 
scribed to  the  minor  mode;  but  the  progressions  at*  and /are 
rarely  used  in  the  minor  mode  on  account  of  the  augmented 
second  which  would  result  in  each  case. 


1 26.  The  principal  chromatic  resolutions  of  V9  are  show  n 
at  a  and  b,  and  similar  resolutions  of  Vg-  are  shown  at  c  and  d. 
The  chord  of  resolution  in  each  case  is  V7,  the  roots  moving  a 
perfect  fourth  or  fifth.  These  chords,  it  may  here  be  said  (see 
§  117)  are  the  principal  primary  sevenths  of  the  key. 
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At  e,  V9+  is  chromatically  changed  to  V9-,  after  which 
it  resolves  upon  I  +  ;  the  A  flat,  in  this  case,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  chromatic  passing  note. 

V9-  is  often  employeil  as  a  chromatic  chord  in  the  major 
mode,  but  V9+  is  not  so  employed  in  the  minor  mode. 

127,  The  best  progressiotis  to  V9  are  from  I,  V  and  I*  (as 
a  pedal  six-four),  II  and  II',  IV  and  IV',  in  the  major  mode, 
and  frcm  the  same  chords,  except  II,  in  the  minor.  Of  chords 
of  the  seventh,  II7  to  V9  is  the  strongest  progression;  this 
progression  is  illustrated  at  a  and  b,  in  C  major,  but  it  is  equally 
available  in  the  minor  mode.  V9  may  also  be  preceded  by  V 
or  V7,  the  effect,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  har- 
monic progression. 
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128.  V9  is  rarely  employed  in  cadences,  though  some- 
times employed  instead  of  V7  in  the  perfect  cadence,  but  even 
in  this  case  the  ninth  is  almost  invariably  treated  as  a  suspension 
al  the  octave;  in  this  connection  see  also  §  §  122  and  125. 

The  most  important  sequences  arising  from  the  use  of 
V9  are  formed  by  chords,  tl.e  roots  of  which  move  a  perfect 
fourth  or  fifth.  The  (real)  sequences  at  a  and  b  are  both  formed 
by  means  of  the  chromatic  resolution  of  V9,  that  at  a  being  a 
variation  of  the  dominant  sequence. 
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129.  Secondary  sevenths  may  be  converted  into  secondary 
ninths  by  the  addition  of  the  ninth  of  the  root,  the  fifth  of  the 
chord,  as  in  V9,  being  omitted.  The  most  important  chord  in 
this  class  is  that  on  II,  see*  in  the  following  example;  this 
chord,  II9,  like  II7,  naturally  resolves  upon  V  or  V7.  The 
secondary  ninth  on  L,  being  extremely  harsh,  is  generally 
avoided. 

The  ninth,  as  well  as  the  seventh,  in  these  chords,  should 
invariably  be /rir/az-i-^/;  in  other  respects  secondary  ninths  are 
treated  like  V9,  little  use,  however,  being  made  of  the  inversions. 
These  chords  are  rarely  employed  in  the  miner  mode  on  account 
of  the  augmented  second  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degiees 
in  the  harmonic  minor  scale. 

V9+  andVg-,  though  theoretically  primary  ninths,  are  al- 
ways called  dominant  ninths.  The  term  'primary  ninth' is  alone 
employed  to  designate  a  chord  which  has  been  chromatically 
changed  from  a  secondary  ninth  to  a  chord  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dominant  ninth,  but  which,  like  a  primary  seventh,  does 
not  induce  a  modulation,  and  is  therefore  a  chromatic  chord. 

The  following  passage  exemplifies  the  use  of  the  two  most 
important  secondary  ninths  in  the  key  of  C,  introduced  sequen- 
tially, and  alternating  with  chords  of  the  seventh. 
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130.  Chords  of  the  ninth,  especially  secondary  ninths, 
offer  the  composer  an  opportunity  to  employ  some  of  the  most 
discordant  combinations  in  the  realm  of  diatonic  harmony. 
These  chords  should,  therefore,  be  used  with  discretion,  for  the 
effect  of  a  progression  does  not  depend  alone  upon  its  correct- 
ness, it  depends  also  upon  its  aptness,  which  is  largely  due  to  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  tone-color.  The  judicious  employment  of 
the  dissonant  element  in  music  can  alone  ensure  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  consonant  element. 

In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies,  chords 
of  the  ninth  may  be  introduced  whenever  their  correct  prepara- 
tion and  resolution  can  be  effected.  They  should  not  be 
introduced  at  every  opportunity,  but  should  be  reserved  for 
occasional  use,  once,  or  at  the  most  twice,  in  a  phrase  of  four 
measure".,  and  only  then  provided  that  the  progressions  of  the 
vocal  parts  are  natural  and  melodious. 
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f  119.  Chords  of  the  ninth  generally. 

The  fifth  of  the  chord  is  usually  omitted 

§  no.  The  constituent  notes  of  V9  —  IV,  V,  VI  and  i.. 

The  ninth  must  not  be  placed  si  second  above  the  bass,  and 
if  placed  below  the  third,  must  be  prepared. 

§  til.  The  natural  resolution  ofVg. 

Both  the  ninth  and  seventh  fall,  and  the  third  (L)  rises. 
S  121.  The  ninth  treated  as  a  suspension. 

A  frequently  employed  form  of  resolution. 

§  i»3.  The  chord  of  the  dominant  second  and  seventh. 

The  second,  which  in  this  case  is  not  a  ninth,  rises  lo  the 
third. 

§  I J4.  The  inversions  of  V9. 

7  4 

The  first,  6,  and   third,  3,  arc  chieflv  u«ed. 
5  2 

§  125.  Various  additional  resolutions. 

Stationary,  ornamental  and  exceptional  treatments  of  the 
ninth. 

§  126.  The  principal  chromatic  resolution.«. 
To  primary  sevenths  on  I  and  tl. 

§  127.  The  best  progressions  10  Vy. 

From  any  triad  which  does  not  contain  I,,  except  VI. 

S  ia8,  V9  in  cadences  and  sequences. 

Rarely  employed  in  the  fonner  and  in  ihe  latter  only  when 
the  sequence  is  real 

§  129.  Secondary  ninths. 

Both  ninth  and  seventh  should  be  prepared.  By  chromatic 
chang^e  these  chords  are  frequently  converted  into 
primary  ninths. 

S  130.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Chords  of  the  ninth  may  be  introduced  whenever  their  cor. 
rect  preparation  and  resolution  can  be  effected. 
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EXERCISES. 
I. 
I.  Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  chords,  >nd in  each 
case  figure  the  bass  and  give  the  roots. 


*^~P-~IP'» 


-l««-«^^%" 


(9) 


tl 


('•) 


(') 


0)  (*)  (0 


■9 


i-fci^-H's 


'~[r-'^      ^     if^  7'?^  ~ 


2.  Write  and  resolve  V91  in  E;  V9»  In  A  flat;  Vo'  in  C 
sharp  minor ;  and  V9'  in  F  minor. 

/  3.  Criticise  the  distribution  of  the  parts  in  the  following 

^      chords. 

f'O  CO  (O  0')  (O  (f) 


.a. 


^=¥-t^ 


^-iw'^^~^ 


4.     Resolve  this  chord  in  at  least  six  different 
^(    ways  diatonically,  and  in  two  different  ways  chro- 
malically. 


/ 
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/, 


y 


5.  Introduce  and  resolve  the  secondary  ninth  on  the  super- 
tonic  in  the  Icey  of  A  flat. 

6.  Write  a  variation  of  the  dominant  sequence,  commencing 
in  the  Icey  of  E,  employing  primary  sevenths  and  major  ninths, 
-and  repeating  the  moO?l  nt  least  three  times. 

Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 

7. 


:3r^ 


6     87 
5 


=8 


y. 


^^n^-^m^^^=^m^^- 


98 
7- 


^siliiliii: 


9 

»7 


6   ?9    8 

4      7- 

3    - 


S§^^EiEt^^ 


U    () 


li      9 
5      7 

5 


9  8  8  7 

7 


9  8 
£7  6  5 
3  4  3 


987 

.7 
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10. 


a  1  a  17       a  •?     ^S~^ tt' 1-  '■ 


9  7   9  7 

7        7 


9  7 

7   S 


4 


9 

7 


9 
7 


7  0  7  fl      fl  n     "ffT  ~=^^-" 


0      6 
6 


fl     87 

5       8- 


The  po..tion.  of  he  upper  part,  should  be  chan^d  at  th.«  be..^ 
Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  em- 
ploying the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 
II.  In  D  major. 


|J-|J-J_|.J_J.|.:_J    .    l_J_,.j_^,     , 

V9       I      IV9      V7    VI      117  V9'        II      '        ""    —     ' 


119    V7 


VI    IV      V7    -         I 
2    8 

12.   In  G  minor. 


-J-J-.L 


I    IV  V9-    IV     I 

J-J-J-,- 


— •—-«--*-• 


117  •  V7'I    Ilfl-      V        VI1V-6I' 
3+ 


-*'- 


117    V9-  I      111        i«     V87        I 

/  i3.  Explain  the  difference  between  (a)  a  dominant  and  a 

,/    lecondary  ninth ;  (b)  a  primary  and  a  secondary  ninth ;  and  (c) 

a  pnmaiy  and  a  dominant  ninth.     Give  examples  in  A  major. 

14.  Analyse  the  harmomc  progressions  in  the  foUuwini 

i     exerc.se,  giving  the  roots  of  the  chords  and  explaining  the 

character  of  the  resolutions.     Also  write  and  figure  the  bast 

and  give  the  correct  symbol  for  each  chord.  ' 
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ai» 


?^m^m'^m^dM 


r  I 


ij,J..J.j.J.J.i,.j.^^?,j  ■" 


Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses,  introducing 
chords  of  the  ninth. 

15. 


i^^ES^^^ 


in=d- 


-a-s- 


^ 


^^i^^^^^i^^=^^M 


^ 


m^E^^^^ 


17. 


il 


=F-q- 


3^ 


e 


:#;t- 


,=rzit; 


^Hii^iif^ii^ 


'980 
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Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  introducing  chords  of 
the  ninth. 


19. 


^g^B^n^ifiiei^i 


20. 


21. 


22. 


:g.-ar 
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Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony,  inlr» 
ducing  secondary  seventhi  and  secondary  ninths. 
23.  In  E  major. 
14.  In  F  minor. 

j-J-J  \-J 

25.  Write  a  passage,  regardless  of  rhythm,  in  the  key  of  B, 
introducing  an  example  of  each  of  the  discords  which  have  thus 
far  been  considered,  and  concluding  with  the  '  added  sixttt' 
form  of  the  plagal  cadence. 


I    J        I    I      '      '     I 


-•—•-•-      » 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE    DERIVATIVES   OF   V9. 


131.  If,  instead  of  the  fifth,  the  root  is  omitted  from  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  major  ninth,  a  chord  of  the  seventh 
on  the  leading-note  is  obtained ;  this  is  called  the  chord  of 
trie  Leading  seventh,  but  it  might  more  properly  be  termed 
the  chord  of  the  Minor  Seventh  on  the  Leading  note. 

Similarly,  if  the  root  is  omitted  from  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  minor  ninth,  a  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  leading- 
note  of  the  minor  key  is  obtained ;  this  is  called  (from  its  dis- 
tinctive interval)  the  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh. 

These  chords  are  said  to  be  derivatives  of  the  dominant 
ninth.  The  leading- note  in  each  case  is  regarded  as  the 
nominal  root,  while  the  dominant— the  actual  root— is  said  to 
be  the  generator;  the  term  generator  (see  also  §  90)  signifying 
a  note  from  which  a  chord  is  derived  when  that  note  is  not  cm- 
ployed  in  the  chord. 

The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  L7  and  L70. 


THE   LEADING   SEVENTH. 

132.  L7,  being  a  dominant  discord,  naturally  resolves 
upon  the  tonic  chord.  The  seventh/a//j  one  degree;  the  fifth, 
being  diminished,  also  (with  one  exception,  see  §  133,  ,7)  falls 
one  degree;  the  leading-note  rises  to  the  tonic;  while  the 
third— the  fifth  of  the  generator— alone  is  free.  When  the  third 
is  below  the  seventh,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  consecutive 
perfect  fifths.  The  third  in  this  case  may  either  rise  one  degree, 
doubling  the  third  in  the  tonic  chord,  or  it  may  proceed  to  the 
dominant,  doubling  the  fifth  in  the  tonic  chord.  When  placed 
above  the  seventh  the  third  generally  falls  one  degree. 
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These  cotisecnttve  fifths  are  shown  at  «,  between  the  treble 
«nd  tenor;  at  i  they  are  avoided  by  the  third  rising;  and  at  e 
by  the  third  falling  to  the  dominant ;  at  i/,  the  third  being  above 
the  seventh,  the  tonic  chord  appears  with  the  root  doubled. 
- ,J"l  ^  (*)  (c)  I    (d) 


A 


«; 


m^mMimm^mm^ 


7777 

The  seventh  may  be  placed  in  any  part,  but  should  not 
appear  below  the  leading-note  unless  it  '\s prepared.  Otherwise 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  seventh,  though,  if  not  pre- 
pared, it  is  preferable  to  approach  this  note  from  below,  and 
e>pecially  is  this  the  case  if  the  movement  should  be  disjunct. 

133  L7  has  tliree  inversions. 

(a)  'X\ii  first  inversion,  L71,  octurs  on  II,  and  the  gene- 
rator is  a  fifth  below  the  bass-note,  which  in  this  case  rises  one 
degree  to  avoid  the  consecutive  fifths.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  I',  and  in  order  to  avoid  doubling  the  bass  in  this 
chord  the  third  in  L?'  is  allowed  to  riae  one  degree.  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  the  fifth  of  the  leading-note  is  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  resolutions  of  L7  and  its  inversions.  The 
treatment  of  IV  in  this  resolution  may  be  compared  with  the 
treatment  of  IV  in  the  exceptional  resolution  of  V7',  as  ex- 
plained in  §  89.  The  fifth  in  this  chord  may  of  course,  if  pre- 
ferred, fall  one  degree  naturally  as  at  aa. 

(6)  The  second  inversion,  L7',  the  most  popular  of  the 
inversions,  occurs  on  IV,  and  the  generator  is  a  seventh  below 
the  bass-note,  which  falls  one  degree.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  once  more  I'. 

(c)  The  third  inversion,  L7',  a  chord  not  often  employed, 
occurs  on  VI,  and  the  generator  is  a  ninth  (not  a  second)  below 
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the  bass-note,  which  falls  one  degree.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  I".  The  bass-note  in  L?'  should  invariably  be 
prepared.  I'  in  this  case  is  usually  treated  as  an  arpeggio  six- 
four,  or  possibly  as  a  passing  six-four,  but  rarely  as  a  cadential 
six-four.  Care  must  be  taken  in  resolving  V}*  to  avoid  con- 
secutive perfect  fourths  between  the  bass  and  the  part  which 
takes  II. 


:=^ 


(!•) 


^U 


El^g^ii^ 


fE^^llElE^Plz 


134.  The  seventh  in  L7  and  its  inversions,  like  the  ninth 
ir  /g,  may  be  resolved  while  the  other  notes  of  the  chord 
remain  stationary ;  the  chord  is  then  converted  into  V7  or  one 
of  its  inversions,  and  is  resolved  accordingly;  the  third  in  L7 
being  no  longer  restricted  in  its  progression.  This  form  of 
resolution  is  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  L7'  which  is  thus 
changed  to  V7  in  root  position,  and  so  a  somewhat  objectionable 
six-four  (I")  may  be  avoided. 


7    6 
fi    - 


C  - 
5  4 
3     - 


4     - 
i    2 


4     - 
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I35-  ^7  (")  ^s  "■  derivative  of  V9,  must  not  be  confused 
with  L07  {i),  as  a  secondary  seventh,  nor  with  II07  (c),  the 
supertonic  seventh  of  the  minor  mode.  These  three  chords' 
which  are  identically  the  same  in  appearance  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  chord  upon  which  they  severally  resolve. 


(o) 


-rr 


i 


(i) 


-=t 


r 


3— qr 


ar^ 


I      I    etc, 

I        I 


7 

Lo7 


7       7 
IIo7J 

Furthermore,  L7'  must  not  be  confused  with  IV-6,  the 
chord  of  the  Added  sixth  in  the  minor  mode,  which  (see  §  115) 
in  appearance  is  identically  the  same  as  II07'. 

These  chords  are  exemplified  in  t'  v  following  passage. 
B 
(«)  (*)  I      J_      (0) 
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(<*) 


^^=$^^i=f^jMBi 


^.  i 


i 


!    jg. 


-^l 


:[=!=: 


iEzz==^— -Er-^^ 


IV-6 
■  a,  the  first  inversion  of  the  supertonic  seventh  in  A  minor; 

resol'ing  on  the  dominant ; 
b,  the  first  inversion  of  the  leading  seventh  in  C  major; 

resolving  on  the  first  inversion  of  the  tonic. 
'  c,  the  first  inversion  of  the  secondary  seventh  on  the  lead- 
ing-note in  C;  resolving  on  the  mediant;  and 
d,  the  Added  sixth  in  A  minor,  resolving  on  the  tonic. 
The  melody  of  the  above  passage  is  necessarily  somewhat  mo- 
'BOtonous,  the  purpose  of  the  example  being:  to  introduce  the  four  chords 
«ach  in  the  same  position. 

The  seventh  in  L7  and  its  inversions  is  often  chromatically 
lowered,  the  chord  then  becomes  a  diminished  seventh,  and  is 
resolved  as  such  on  the  tonic  major  chord. 

THE    DIMINISHED    SEVENTH. 

136.  L70,  also  being  a  dominant  discord,  also  naturally 
resolves  upon  the  tonic  chord ;  and  whether  in  root  position  or 
inverted,  this  chord  is  resolved  in  practically  the  same  manner 
4ts  the  leading  seventh.  The  seventh  in  L70,  however,  does 
•not  require  preparation  when  it  is  placed  below  the  leading-note. 

The  consecutive  fifths,  (see  a)  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  §  132,  should  still  be  avoided,  notwithstanding  that  the  fifth 
of  the  supertonic  in  the  minor  mode  is  a  diminished  fifth;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  consecutive  fourths  which  are 
liable  to  occur  in  resolving  L70',  though  as  one  of  the  fourths 
in  this  case  is  augmented,  the  progression  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  objectionable. 

The  effect  of  consecutive  fifths,  one  of  which  is  perfect 
and  the  other  diminished,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  50  (the  diminished  fifth)  occurs. 
When  50  occurs  upon  L,  preceded  or  followed  by  5+  on  I,  the 
effect  is  not  had,  provided  that  none  of  the  rules  for  the  resolu- 
tions of  discords  has  been  broken,  as  has  already  been  seen  at 
h,  \  89.  When  so  occurs  upon  II  of  the  minor  mode  and  is 
followed  by  5+  on  I,  the  effect,  generally  speaking  is  bad,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  these  consecutives  occur  between 
the  extreme  parts ;  and  indeed  the  effect  is  almost  equally  bad 
when  this  particular  fifth  is  preceded  by  5+  on  I,  except  alone 
in  approaching  L70,  when,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  s-t- 
is  foreign  to  the  construction  of  this  chord,  no  bad  effect  can 
arise  from  consecutive  fifths  in  such  progressions. 

The  following  examples,  being  transcriptions  to  the  key  of 
C  minor  of  the  examples  given  in§^  132  and  133,  illustrate 
the  natural  resolutions  of  L70  and  its  inversions. 


(«) 


^ 


(") 


r 


4 


,  w 


(Baa.) 


# 


^g 


:^ 


i?^ 


fcz2=:=; 


-i2_lrrgz 


-r- 


=^E3z 


-.— 9^- 


rS«'- 


^6  C  tr,  G         t4  fi  4  B 


t4 
3 


4 


The  seventh  in  L70,  just  as  in  L7,  may  be  resolved  nrhile 
the  other  notes  of  the  chord  remain  stationary,  see  example 
§  134,  which  may  be  transcribed  to  the  minor  mode  also. 


3- 
3- 

L70 
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137,  L70  differs  from  L7  and  from  other  previously  con- 
tidered  chords  in  one  important  particular,  namely,  that  its 
eonstiluent  notes  are  equidistant  i  the  interval  between  each 
successive  third  of  the  chord  being  a  minor  third.  In  other 
chords  of  the  seventh  the  thirds  vary,  some  being  major  and 
some  minor.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  character  o< 
the  thirds  in  the  five  most  important  chords  of  the  seventh. 

3-3-3+  3+3- 

3-3+3-  3- 

3+3-3-  3- 

V7  II7  II07  L? 

These  intervals  should  be  read  upwards. 
Furthermore,  the  interval  between  -VI  and  L  of  the  minor 
scale,  being  an  augmented  second,  and  consisting  of  three  semi- 
tones, is,  in  point  of  size,  equal  to  a  minor  third ;  L70,  therefore, 
when  played  in  arpeggio,  consists  of  a  succession  of  intervals, 
each  of  which  contains  three  semitones.  It  naturally  follows 
then,  if  another  L70  (in  another  key)  is  formed  upon  any  sound 
in  a  given  chord  of  L70,  that  both  chords  will  consist  of  identi- 
callv  the  same  sounds.  The  notation  of  the  chords  which  thus 
arise  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  signature  of  the  key  in 
which  each  occurs;  one  or  more  enharmonic  changes  being 
necessary  for  each  new  chord. 

The  chord  at  a,  is  L70  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  that  at  *, 
L70  in  C  minor ;  if  now,  the  chord  at  i  is  taken  in  its  third 
inversion,  as  at  c,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  chord,  on  the  piano, 
is  identically  the  same  as  the  chord  at  a;  the  G  sharp  in  the 
latter  chord  becoming  A  flat  by  enharmonic  change. 
(<0         m  (c) 


138.  L70,  according  to  its  notation,  may  belong  to  /our 
entirely  different  minor  keys ;  and  since  there  are  twelve,  and, 
practically  speaking,  only  twelve  different  minor  keys,  it  follows 
that   there   are   Mr«,   and    practically    speaking,   on/ji    three 
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different  chords  of  L70  possible  in  music. 

The  attendant  minor  keys  of  any  given  major  key  will 
furnish  these  three  chords,  and  by  enharmonic  changes  each  of 
these  chords  may  be  converted  into  certain  other  minor  keys,  the 
tonics  of  which  (like  the  notes  of  the  chord)  are  a  minor  third 
apart.^  I'hese  three  chords,  with  their  enharmonic  changes,  are 
shown  in  the  following  examples,  in  which,  for  convenience, 
they  are  written  in  contracted  form  in  the  treble  stave,  the 
generator  of  each  chord  being  given  in  the  bass  stave.  Though 
apparently  each  chord  here  belongs  to  five  different  keys,  yet 
in  reality  there  are  only  four  entirely  different  keys,  for  the 
chords  at  a  and  e,  in  each  case,  belong  to  keys  which  are 
enharmonic  equivalents.  The  normal  position  of  each  chord  is 
shown  at  c. 

O*  mi.        B  mi.     O  mi.  Fmi.  Af  mi. 


tp' 


■tp- 


:rrrrSarrc 


::lte=, 


II 

Dt,  mi.  F%  mi.      A  mi.  C  mi. 


&  mi. 
(I> 


^^gMm^^^M 


i^EEE^^E^E^^l 


fea. 


A%  mi. 


(yjf  mi. 


in 


E  mi.        0  mi. 


B)  mi. 


iOO 
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It  will  be  !.ten  from  the  above  examples,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  that  both  the  tonics  and  the  dominants  of  the 
associated  keys  constitute  in  themselves  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh.  Thus  the  tonics  in  example  II— Dj,  Fj, 
A  and  C— form  the  chord  at  <-,in  example  III ;  while  the  domi- 
nants  in  example  II— C8,  E.  G  and  B>— form  the  chord  at  c, 
in  example  I. 

139.  The  key  to  which  any  given  L70  belongs  may  be 
found  by  determining  which  note  of  the  chord  is  L,  and  L  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  theory  which  is  now  about  to  be 
explained,  the  theory  of  the  sharpest  note. 

Each  degree  of  the  major  mode  possesses  a  certain  relative 
character  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  L  being  the  acutest  and  IV 
the  gravest.  This  feature  will  readily  be  seen  in  the  scales  of 
G  and  F,  respectively,  in  the  former  of  which  L  is  the  only 
sharp  note  present,  and  in  the  latter  IV  the  only  flat  note 
present.  In  the  minor  mode,  L  is  the  acutest  but  VI  the  gravest. 
L  then  being  the  acutest  note  in  both  modes,  and  being  more- 
over the  note  upon  which  L70  is  formed,  this  theory  is  invariably 
regarded  from  the  sharp,  rather  than  from  the  flat  standpoint. 
Double  sharps  are  evidently  more  acute  than  single; 
single  sharps  more  acute  than  naturals;  naturals  more  acute 
than  flats ;  and  flats  more  acute  than  double  flats. 

Of  sharps,  the  last  sharp,  according  to  the  major  signature, 
has  the  acutest  character  in  the  key.  Thus,  in  the  key  of  D, 
C  sharp  is  more  acute  then  F  sharp;  in  the  key  of  A,  G  sharp 
is  more  acute  than  both  F  sharp  and  C  sharp,  and  so  on. 

Of  naturals,  the  most  acute  is  B,  being  L  in  the  key  of  C  j 
the  next  most  acute  is  E  (a  perfect  fifth  below) ;  the  next  A, 
and  so  on,  F  being  the  gravest  of  all  the  naturals. 

Of  flats,  it  may  be  said  that  they  play  a  very  small  part  in 
this  theory,  for  in  only  one  major  key,  and  in  no  minor  at  all, 
15  L  a  flat,  namely  in  C  flat  major;  B  flat  is  however  the  most 
acute  of  all  the  flats,  E  flat  (a  fifth  below)  the  next,  and  so  on. 
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TIi«  value  of  thia  theory  miy  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  chont* 
to  the  above  examples,  J  138.  The  student  would  do  well  to  write  all 
these  chords,  employing  no  key  siirnature  but  inseninfr  the  ne>Tes*aiy 
accidentals,  and  then  indicate  the  sharpest  note  (i.e.  L)  in  eac.i  case, 
'  from  which  the  gfenerator  of  the  chord— always  a  major  third  belt.w  L— 
and  the  key  in  which  the  chord  occurs,  may  readily  be  determined. 

140.  L70  is  frequently  employed  in  the  ma/or  mode,  when 
it  may  be  regarded  as  L7  with  the  seventh  chromatically 
lowered. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  various  chromatic 
resolutions  into  major  keys  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G 
sharp,  the  seventh  in  each  case  resolving  with  a  simple  orna- 
mental device,  while  the  other  notes  of  the  chord  remain 
(tationary. 
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141.  Altliough  derived  from  V,  L7  and  LyopUy  practically 
BO  pan  whatever  in  cadences.  Reference,  however,  may  here 
be  made  to  a  chord  having  the  appearance  of  L7o«,  which  may 
be  employed  with  good  effect  a«  at  «,  but  the  disjunct  move- 
ment in  the  bass  in  this  progression  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  rules  which  govern  the  resolution  of  L70.  This  chord  must 
be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  form  of  the  '  added  sixth,'  t,  the 
third  being  chromatically  lowered,  c,  and  the  fifth  displaced  by 
its  lower  auxiliary  note,  4.  In  the  chord  at  a,  the  fifth  is 
absolutely  displaced.  This  analysis  of  this  exceptional  chord 
justifies  the  'skip'  in  the  bass,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  progression  the  somewhat  objectionable  term- 
license. 

''"-'  W  (c)  (d) 


fe^^?§lEiir^ilglB 


i 


felliiSifillfliri 


6 

6 

6  - 

5 

6 

6  4 

fr 

9  - 

142.  Many  interesting  variations  of  the  ifawinaiit  sequence 
may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  L7  and  L:o.  A  few  of  these  are 
herewith  appended ;  at  a,  the  sequence  is  formed  by  L7  and 
I  +  ,  this  might  be  varied  by  employing  L70  and  I  +  ,  or  L70  and 
I-;  at  i,  by  L^  and  V7« ;  at  <.-,  by  L7  only;  at  </,  by  L70  only; 
and  at  e,  by  L7  chromatically  c'  nging  to  L70,  then  resolving 
to  I  +  ,  followed  by  V7». 

Other  variations  of  a  similar  character  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  but,  it  may  here  be  said,  the  possible  variations  of 
the  dominant  sequence  are  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  this 
will  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  when  suspensions  and 
auxiliary  notes  together  with  the  chromatic  element  in  harmony 
are  added  to  the  chords  which  have  already  been  considered. 
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(J) 


'^tM4$^^^^-^'^^^^-^' 
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Sp^P^ii 


J. 


etc. 


etc. 


s:u 


3        !>5  3 
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143.  The  best  progressions  to  L7  and  L70  are  from  those 
major  and  minor  triads  which  do  not  contain  L ;  also  from 
II7  and  II07.  The  bass  of  these  chords  (in  whatever  position 
they  occur)  should,  as  a  rule,  be  approached  conjunctly;  if 
approached  disjunctly,  the  leap  should  be  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  bass  of  the  cliord  is  about  to 
move.     L7  and  L70  may  also  be  preceded  by   V  or  V7,  the 
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effect,  however,  c«n  hardly  be  regarded  u  a  harmonic  pro- 
greHion. 

In  harmonizing  unflgured  basMS  and  malodtts,  Lt  and 
L70  may  be  frequently  employed  instead  of  V  or  V7,  except  at 
cadences,  and  provided,  of  course,  that  the  progression  admits 
of  the  correct  resolution  of  these  discords.  No  definite  rules 
can  well  be  formulated  in  this  connection.  Good  taste,  which 
every  earnest  student  must  strive  to  possess,  will  alone  suggest 
when  these  fundamental  discords  may  be  effectively  introduced. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  chords,  for  the  too  frequent  use  of  one  particular 
kind  of  discord  will  result  in  that  very  monotony  of  tone- 
color,  the  avoidance  of  which  is  the  special  purpose  of  the 
dissonant  element  in  music 

With  this  chapter  the  subject  of  fundamental  discords  is 
concluded.  Certain  modern  authorities  (since  about  the  year 
1850)  have  advocated  an  extension  of  this  subject  so  as  to  com- 
prise chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth— chords  formed  by 
the  addition  of  further  thirds  to  those  of  chords  of  the  ninth  ; 
this  theory  of  chord  construction,  however,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  greatest  masters  of  music  in  the  past,  can  by 
no  means  be  claimed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
composer,  or  to  account  for  all  the  progressions  in  modern 
compositions,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
prestnt  work. 

The  student  may,  at  this  stage,  read  the  latter  part  of  the 
Preface,  pages  vii  to  xii,  and  he  should  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  line  of  argument  there  adduced  to  confute 
this  particular  theory. 
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SUMMARY. 

i  131.  The  Leading  (or  Minor)  and  the  Diminished  levemhi 
on  L. 

L,  the  nominal  or  apparent  root  and  V,  the  generator. 
8  131.  The  leading  seventh. 

The  fiflli  and  seventh  both  lall,  and  L  rUei ;  if  the  sevrnth 
i»  placed  below  L  it  should  be  prepared. 
§  133.  The  inversion!!  of  I.7. 

In  L7'  the  bau  rises,  m  Lj'  and  L7'  it  falls. 
§  134.  The  seventh  treated  as  a  suspension. 

The  chord  is  thus  converted  into  V7. 
S  135.  The  ambiguous  character  of  L; 

The  chords,  L;',  Lo7i,  H07I  and  IV-6,Hre  identicaUv  the 
same  m  notation,  but  differ  in  reso  ution. 

§  136.  The  diminished  seventh. 

L70  is  treated  practically  thi-  same  as  L7,  bet  with  no  ret. 
tnction  as  to  the  position  of  the  seventh. 

S  «37-  I'70  as  compared  with  other  chords  of  the  seventh. 

The  constitui-nt  notes  of  L70  are  equidistant. 

§  138.  The  enharmonic  treatment  of  L70 

The  three  and,  practically  speakini;  oniy  three,  L70  chords 
in  music.  ' 

§  139.  The  th.oiy  of  the  sharpest  note. 

By  which  i.iay  be  determined  the  key  to  which  L70  and 
other  domniant  discords  belong. 

§  140.  The  use  of  L70  in  the  maj.r  mode. 

With  illustrative  example  showing  enharmonic  changes. 
§  141.  An  exceptional  treatment  of  L70. 

Occasionally  employed  as  a  variation  of  the  plagal  cadence. 

g  141.  The  use  of  L7  and  L70  in  sequences. 

These  chords  are  frequently  employed  in  do-ninant  (real) 
sequences.  '        ' 

S  '43'  The  best  progressions  to  L7  and  L70 

From  any  triad  which  does  not  conuin  L ;  also  from  Hi 
and  II07.  ' 


/ 
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EXERCISES. 
I. 

•ions  m  the  keys  of  (a)  G  and  (b)  F.  aJwmver. 

=«.  Write-and  resolve  L70  (the  diminished  seventh)  and  iti 
inversions  in  the  keys  of  (a)  E  minor  and  (b)  D  minoT 

Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  chords. 
3- 

(a)  (b)  (,)  ^^^ 


^^iP^=Bl^l=P~S= 


^^^^Ei^flg=i=| 


^'^  W  (c)        (a) 


5-  Write  and  resolve  V7.  IIt  IIq,  t  ,  =„^  t  .  ,     . 

«he  note  E  (third  space  in  th^  ba^Jn  eaS  ^ase.  '"'  ""''°""* 
6.  Figure  and  symbolize  the  following  chords. 


*=. 


:S*E 


J 


.1 
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7.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  inserting  the  chords 
indicated  by  the  symbols  at  the  (vacant)  beats  marked  a,  i  c 
etc.,  then  figure  the  passage  throughout.  X  '    '   ' 


W       (i)       M  (d)       (,\  ft\  ,.^ 


-JL 


<■*!  0;        (j)  (h)  (I)  (m)    (n) 
■{  V7<n7'  1^  I7'*L7'  I>7  n+7  V7      j-' 


<  V7<n7'  f  I7>*L7>  I'7  n+7  V7  <' 
8.  Write  a  variation  of  the  dominant  sequence,  commencing 
in  the  key  of  E,  employing  L7o>  and  I  +  '  alternatively,  and 
repeatmg  the  model  at  least  three  times. 

Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
9. 


i^ 


tEe 


6 
6 


6     $6  4  6  6 


mm 


f 


^ 


tn 


SS8 


10. 
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6-6 
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EM 


J 


we        7    9        a*        6  "6  t|4    6      lj8"r^6 
3  7  2  4     3  6    8 

6         4-  6       177  ,4    6l?7  •iT'h'^^ 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  employ 
iag  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symboli. 

15.  In  the  key  of  A  flat. 


I      J 


I    Ii7"  1-7' 


I»     V     I> 


|_J._J_.|_J_J_J_J_|_J_J_J_I 
L7»  V7   I    II' 

J_J_|_J_J, 
Lo7'  m  VI7'  11    V7»    I     V    VI         U7'  V87  I 

16.  In  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor 


I'     VI 

I 


I 


i--^ 


I-  IV-'     L7o»  V7 
'      J       I 
I->  IV-'  IIo7' 


"   o»  V7       I-  L7o  I-      " 


I-  L7o  I-      L7o>    I-' 


IIo'  L7o» 


I»      V7 

1 7.  Write  L7'  in  the  key  of  F,  and  show  that  it  can  be 
treated  as  four  entirely  different  chords. 

18.  The  following  chords,  if  played  on  the  piano,  will  all 
J>a»e  the  same  effect.  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact? 
Kame  the  key  and  give  the  generator  of  each  chord. 
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J  19.  Define  the  term  enharmonic;  and  show  that  the  key» 

with  three  sharps  and  three  flats,  both  major  and  minor,  may  be 
•everally  connected  by  the  enharmonic  treatment  of  L7o. 


y 


30.  Show  that  this  chord  may  be  con- 
verted into  V7  in  four  different  keys,  if  each 
note  in  turn  is  lowered  a  semitone  (diatonic 
or  chromatic  as  the  case  may  be),  and  if  cer- 
tain enharmonic  changes  (where  necessary) 
•re  introduced. 


II. 


Harmonize  the  following  unfiguied  basses  and  melodies, 
introducmg  L7  (and  occasionally  L70)  in  the  major  exercises, 
and  L7o  (alone)  in  the  minor. 


91. 


^sm^^^^^^ 


22. 


^»:a-5= 


^2E^ 


^^^=^^M^^imMi 


SEEE?:=y=?S^i^=g^^^ 


23, 


s^igOEiiiEii^lEii 


Si^^^iili^^Egii^ll 
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Ml 


JM. 


^=f=E^ 


E-=t-t-^ 


t-^- 


i^ifef^P^^ 


^l^iiM^ziliiiiisi 


2S. 


-4=- 


-0"=^ 


26. 


27. 


P==^^§£S^^El^lE?ii^^:i^Ep 
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30. 


31. 


^liiiE^iiiE^ 


32. 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  intro* 
ducing  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 
33.  In  the  key  of  E. 


J    I     I 


00 


L7 


(I') 

I      I     I 


(O 

1    I    I 

-•-  •— • 

L7 


L7' 
(/) 


(e) 


^T7>  LT* 


_H-JJ-|-J-J-J-|-J_|| 
117' 
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34.  In  the  key  of  F  minor. 


MS 


I 


L7o 


I       I      I 


(O 


(b)  (c) 

I  J— J^_|-.Lj_j_J_|_J_J_J_j 

Ii7o»  L7o»  V 

6     5 
4     3 

<f) 


—a- 
L7o 


I  W-J-J-i 


I 


L7' 


no7' 


iM 


35.  Compose  a  double  chant  (or  hymn  tune)  introducing 
with  good  efftct  at  least  one  enharmonic  change  of  L70. 

36.  Write  a  passage  of  harmony  in  the  key  of  A  minor, 
introducing  examples  of  the  fundamental  discords  which  have 
so  far  been  considered;  and  making  at  least  one  modulation  to 
an  attendant  key. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


SIMPLE   SUSPENSIONS. 

144.  A  suspension  is  the  name  given  to  a  discord  formed 
by  the  holding  over  or  prolongation  ai  a  note  from  one  chord 
to  which  it  belongs  into  another  to  which  it  does  not  belong; 
this — the  dissonant  note— is  then  resolved  by  rising  or  falling 
(usually  the  latter)  one  Jegree  to  the  note  to  which  it  would  have 
proceeded  directly  had  it  not  been  held  over. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (§  122)  that  the  notes  imme- 
diately above  and  below  any  given  note  are  called,  respectively, 
Us  upper  and  lower  auxiliary  no'es,  and  that  a  suspension  is 
the  temporary  displacement  of  a  note  by  one  of  these  auxiliary 
notes.  If  the  upper  auxiliary  note  is  employed  it  is  called  a 
falling  suspension,  if  the  lower,  a  rising  suspension*  The 
auxiliary  note  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding 
chord,  that  is  to  say,  the  stispension  must  ht prepareii,  and  it  is 
customary,  though  not  necessary,  for  the  note  of  preparation 
to  be  tied  to  the  auxiliary  note,  so  that  a  suspension  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  a  syncopation.  The  auxiliary  or  displacing 
note  is  called  the  suspending  note;  the  note  which  is  displaced 
and  about  which  (until  it  is  heard)  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  feeling 
of  suspense,  is  called  the  suspended  noxe;  while  the  suspending 
and  the  suspended  notes  taken  together,  constitute  the  suspen- 
sion. 


*  Risinf;  suvpensions  h.-»vc  been  calle  I  by  some  authors,  '  Rftnr- 
dnlions,'  but  to  the  use  of  this  term  in  this  connection  there  are  some 
objections ;  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  employ  an  entirely  different 
name  for  discords,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  practicallv  the 
same  as  suspensions,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  even  leads  to  confu- 
sion, for  the  term  '  retardations  is  now  employed  by  many  authorit  es 
to  di-signate  certain  discords  of  another  character,  which,  sometimes 
called  'driving'  or  'lagging'  notes,  will  be  duly  considered  in  chapter 
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The  displaced  note  is  saitl  ti»  be  suspi^nJeJ  when  tlie  dissonant  note 
resolves  by  descending,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  •nub-suspended  wlien  the 
dissonant  note  resolves  by  ascendinjf.  The  term  'fallinf^'  is  generally 
omitted  (being  understood)  when  the  disskiiiance  di^scunds,  but  the  term 
'risings'  must  not  be  omitted  when  the  dissonance  ascends.  The  discordi 
in  the  latter  case  may  be  termed  a  'sub-suspension'. 

Althoujfh  suspensions  were  in  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  a 
century  prior  to  the  establishment  of  fundamental  discords,  nevertheless 
it  is  customary  to  treat  of  these  chords  in  the  order  adopted  in  the 
present  work.  A  reason  for  so  doing  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  V7  is 
more  frequently  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
treatment  is  more  readily  understood  by  the  average  student,^  tlutn 
discords  formed  by  suspensions.  The  historical  influence  of  these 
chords  is  still  felt  in  strict  counterpuint,  in  which  suspensions  and,  more- 
over, certain  forms  of  auxiliary  notes  are  freely  employed,  while  the  use 
of  V7  and  indeed  of  all  forms  of  fundamental  discords  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 


When  only  one  note  in  a  chord  is  displaced  it  is  called  a 
single  suspension,  when  two  or  three  notes  are  displaced  they 
are  called  respectively  double  and  triple  suspensions.  Quad- 
ruple suspensions  are  possible  in  five-part  harmony,  and  even 
quintuple  suspensions  in  six-part  harmony. 

145.  Before  this  somewhat  complicated  subject  is  con- 
sidered in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  employed 
suspensions  will  be  exemplified.  These  occur  in  connection 
with  the  principal  resolution  of  V';,  as  sliown  at  a.  At  b,  this 
progression  is  varied  by  the  employment  of  a  suspension  in  the 
treble ;  at  ^,  by  the  employment  of  a  suspension  in  the  alto; 
the  single  suspensions  at  6  and  c,  are  combined  at  d,  forming  a 
double  suspension ;  another  form  of  double  suspension  is  shown 
at  e,  where  a  rising  suspension  is  introduced  in  the  tenor;  while 
at/,  the  three  upper  parts  are  all  suspended,  forming  a  triple 
suspension. 

The  D  in  the  treble  in  V7  at  b,  is  the  note  of  preparation, 
it  is  tied  to  D  (the  suspending  note)  which  duly  falls  to  C  (the 
suspended  note),  the  D  and  C  thus  forming  the  suspension. 
The  other  suspensions  in  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  similarly  treated. 
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9      8 


4    S 


1^^ 


J  I      '  I  I      I 


7  9~8"    ~7  9~~ 

7  7    8 

4    3 

The  figures  employed  to  represent  suspensions  are  placed 
horizontally.  In  reading  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
the  word  '  to '  between  them;  thus,  the  discord  at  t,  is  said  to 
be  a  four-to-three  suspension ;  and  that  at  d,  a  nine-four-to- 
eight-three  suspension.  By  this  plan  the  difference  between 
figures  placed  perpendicularly  and  figures  placed  horizontally 
under  a  bass-note  is  clearly  expressed. 

,  146.  The  symbols  employed  for  suspensions  are  formed 
by  placing  the  figure  which  represents  the  suspended  note  under 
the  Roman  numeral  indicating  the  root  of  the  chord,  this  figure 
being  preceded  by  a  small  dash  pointing  upward  or  downward 
according  to  the  character  of  the  suspension. 

When  the  suspension  occurs  in  the  bass,  the  dash  is  placed 
before  the  Roman  numeral. 

The  names  of  the  suspensions  in  the  above  example  (§  145) 
together  with  their  symbols  are  as  fellows: 
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The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  luspended. 

The  tonic  chord  with  the  third  suspended. 

The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  and  third  suspended. 

The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  doubly  suspended. 

The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  douhly  suspended 
and  the  third  suspended. 


147.  Since  a  common  chord  contains  three  diflerent  notes, 
to  each  of  which  two  auxiliary  notes  are  attached,  there  are 
theoretically  possible  as  many  as  six  single  suspensions  ;  these, 
as  ttiey  occur  in  the  chord  of  C  (in  root  position),  ire  outlined 
in  the  following  example. 
J. 


:^f^i^?i"^=H  -^-^-'^ 


9  8 


7  8 


6  5 


4  3  2  3 


Of  the  above,  the  98  and  43  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant i  the  78  is  only  employed  when  the  a-.ixiliary  note  moves  a 
semitone;  the  65  usually  occurs  in  the  treble  only;  the  23  also 
usually  occurs  in  the  treble  only,  but  comparatively  speaking  it 
is  rarely  used;  the  45  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  single  suspension, 
the  figure  4  (the  only  figure  indicative  of  a  suspending  note 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  occurs  twice)  almost  invariably  suggesting 
a  falling  suspension. 

These  suspensions,  with  special  reference  to  the  98  and  43,  will  now 
be  considered  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  the  common  chord  and 
ita  myersions  ;  m  the  chapter  following  thev  will  be  considered  in  com- 
bination with  one  another,  and  in  connection  with  fundamental  discords, 
reference  also  will  be  made  to  certain  exceptional  and  ornamental  re«>. 
lutions,  etc 

The  subject  of  suspensions,  it  may  be  said,  has  never  been  treated 
exhaustively,  and  probably  never  will  be  30  treated.  The  student  must 
endeavour  to  grasp  the  general  principles  upon  which  these  discord* 
are  introduced,  and  having  accomplished  this,  must  rest  satisfied,  for 
the  real  object  of  author  and  teacher  alike  may  then  be  said  to  have 
been  attained. 


tM 
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148   The  following  rules  regarding  the  treatment  of  su«. 
peniions  should  be  committed  to  memory : 

I.  A  progression  which  is  incorrect  without  suspensioni,  is 

equally  incorrect  if  suspensions  are  introduced. 
II.  Suspensions  must  be  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  the  suspend- 
ing note  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord. 

III.  The  note  of  preparation,  when  tied  over,  should  be  of 

equal  value  wiih,  or  of  greater  value  than,  the  sus- 
pending note;  when  not  tied  over,  it  may  be  of 
lesser  value. 

IV.  The  suspending  note  should,   as  a   rule  occur   on  the 

accented  part  of  the  measure;  in  slow  tempo,  how- 
ever, suspensions  may  often  be  introduced  upon  any 

V.  The  suspended  note  must  not  be  heard  in  another  part 

simultaneously  with  the  suspending  note,  except  under 

the  following  conditions: 
(a)    If  the  octave  of  the  root  is  suspended,  the  octave  may 
also  he  heard  a  ninth  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  rising  sus- 
pension, a  seventh)  or  more  below  the  suspending 
note,  but  not  a  second  below,  and  in  no  case  above." 

If  the  root  is  su-pended  in  the  bass,  the  octave  may 
be  heard  in  any  part  above,  if  approached  con- 
junctly and  by  contrary  motion. 

Occasionally  in  the  first  inversion  of  the  common 
chord,  and  frequently  in  the  second,  the  octave  of 
the  bass  is  suspended,  in  these  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  figure  9  occurs,  the  note  thus  represented 
mu.st  be  placed  a  ninth  or  more,  and  never  a  second, 
above  the  ba.ss. 


C) 


u) 


0.1c  modem  authonty,  and  one  atone,  it  Ls  belirvrd,  allows  th>- 
octave  of  the  root  to  be  heard  above  the  susiiension,  provided  it  is 
approached  conjunctly  and  by  contrary  motion;  this  Eowevtr  U  « 
Questionable  license  in  any  case,  and  the  student  is  adv  «d  not  to  Jac 
idvantajre  01  it,  especially  at  examinations.  ^ 
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^  ^  149  The  complete  figuring  for  the  98  suspension  is 
*  - ;  it  is,  however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which 
case  the  third  or  the  octave  must  be  doubled. 

The  short  da<ih«n  used  in  coiitifition  with  the  li)^re«  in  siiip«nsion» 
are  lines  of  continuation,  and  niu-it  not  be  confuted  with  tho  lif^n  em. 
ployed  for  the  term  minor,  which  in  l'a,t  n  never  n  1  in  lirfunnif  chordl. 
but  only  in  aymboliziuf;  them. 

The  98  suspension  /  I\  has  alreaiK    .  ■,  1  ll'u<-     ■,-■}  at*, 

i  145,  where  the  fifth  in  I  was  omitte'' 

fifth  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  B, 

G.    If  V7'  is  employed,  instead  of  \  ^, 

plete,  as  at  a,  in  the  following  exaiN    u- 

placed  in  the  tenor,  and  care  must  be  t  iken 

heard  aiave  the  suspending  note,  heno,  it  i„  r.ece-       ,■  to  take 

the  treble  up  to  E,  doubling  the  third  at  I  :  .11    ,  the  s>;>;,ension 

is  placed  in  the  alto,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  take  B  (in  the 

tenor)  down  to  G,  for  C,  a  secavif  below  the  suspending  note, 

would  be  incorrect. 

(")  (b) 


•.   T  -T  :i>  i'.    iiilu  Che 

1  the  i.'"ori  .lu  ■, ,    to 

■    I!  n.>li!r;i';v  '  .•    om- 

1'   '.  ilii.  s-.:.,i,e  i.sijn  i* 

:u  I..1'  root  is  not 


{<■■) 


IB 


l^zrl 


lI?£=iB3ip 


9     8 


9    8 


!>     8 


150.  The  first  inversion  01  tiie  yS  suspension  1  V\  is 

figured  76,  the  complete  figuring  being  3  _.  'I'he  best  note  to 
double,  as  a  rule,  is  the  third,  though  sometimes  the  bass  is 
doubled,  and  occasionally  {.see //)  the  root.  In  this  inversion 
it  is  generally  best  to  place  the  suspension  in  the  treble. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  significance  of 
the  figure  7  in  this  chord  and  in  chords  of  the  seventh.     When 
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7  is  immediately  followed  by  6,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  fifth  of  the  bass  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
chord;  while  in  chords  of  the  seventh  the  fifth  is  an  essential 
note,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  frequently  omitted  in 
four-part  harmony. 

The  76  suspension  occurs  in  perhaps  its  most  natural  form 
in  resolving  V7",  as  at  d;  there  is  no  objection  in  this  case,  it 
may  be  said,  to  the  C  in  the  tenor,  as  it  is  not  only  the  root  of 
the  chord,  but  is  also  a  ninth  below  the  suspending  note ;  and, 
moreover,  is  approached  conjunctly  from  the  leading-note; 
some  authorities,  however,  object  to  the  presence  of  this  C,and 
prefer  that  the  tenor  should  fall  to  G  (doubling  the  third,  or 
rise  to  E  (doubling  the  bass),  in  both  cases  involving  disjunct 
movement  from  B — the  leading-note;  others  exemplify  this 
suspension  as  at  e,  with  the  bass  moving  disjunctly.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  progressions  such  as  that  at  /,  where  besides 
the  consecutive  fifths  between  the  alto  and  tenor,  there  are  also 
consecutive  octaves  in  effect  between  the  treble  and  tenor;  these 
may  be  corrected  by  taking  the  tenor  either  down  to  G  or  up 
to  E  for  the  second  chord,  or  by  writing  the  alto  and  tenor 
parts  as  at  g. 

The  76  suspension  on  II,  when  resolving  on  1  or  I',  is 
regarded  as  the  incomplete  form  of  V7'',  (see  §  go). 


(0 


"d— I- 


(9) 


I 


7   c 


C        6 


7     8 


151.  The  second  inversion  of  the  98  suspension  /  I'A  >s 
6-  V'8  I 

figured  5  4,     As  this  is  really  a  six-four  chord,  it  is  customary 
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to  double  the  bass-note,  while  the  suspension  itself  is  again 
generally  placed  in  the  treble. 

The  most  popular  use  of  this  chord  is  in  connection  with 
the  cadential  six-four,  as  at  //,  the  chord  of  introduction  in  which 
case  must  not  be  either  V  or  V7,  or  i  deed  any  chord  which 
oontains  L.  When  preceded  by  V,  the  suspension  may  be 
treated  as  at  /'  or  j,  the  chord  in  each  of  these  cases  being  a 
pedal  six-four;  the  concluding  measures  of  the  example  at /" 
•how   the  natural  continuation  of  the  progressions  at  /i  and  1. 


(i) 


:~ ei 

t. 


Ei?^=l^=E^ll^P 


153.  The  third 
when  the  root  of  th 


nversion  of  the  98  suspension  occuia 
chord  is  suspended  in  the  bass.     The 
figuring  usually  employed  for  this  suspension  is  4-,  although  the 

7-  2- 

complete  figuring  4-  is  occasionally  employed,  especially  when 

the  presence  of  the  octave  of  the  root  is  desired.  Another 
form  of  figuiing  for  (single)  suspensions  in  the  bass,  adopted  by 
some  authorities,  though  not  in  general  use,  is  to  place  an 
oblique  dash  under  the  suspending  note,  the  dash  signifying  that 
this  note  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the  notes  of  the  succeeding 
chord,  see  /. 

The  most  natural  position  of  this  suspension  ('I)  occurs  in 
resolving  V7',  as  at  *;  or,  if  preferred,  V7'  may  be  employed 
in  its  incomplete  form  (L')  as  at  /,  where  the  use  of  the  oblique 
dash  is  exemplified;  some  authorities  (again)  object  to  the 
pretence  of  C — the  inverted  root — and  prefer  that  B  should 
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^  _    I  S3-  The  complete  figuring  for  the  43  suspension  is 
«  -;  it  is.  however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which 
case  the  octave  is  doubled;  the  third  must  never  be  doubled. 
This  suspension  ^  I^  has  already  been  illustrated  in  connec 

w«  o^'-!!  T  ^''''?  '"''""•  '' ''  5  '«•  ''''"'  'he  fifth  in  I 
was  omitted;  to  include  the  fifth  in  I.  the  fifth  in  V7  may  be 
omitted  as  at  a.  in  the  following  example.  The  43  suspension 
.s  also  frequently  employed  in  connection  with  the  pZl 
cadence  as  at  i.  The  suspension  itself  may  be  freely  employed 
in  any  part;  at  .,  ,t  occurs  in  the  treble,  and  at  ^,  in  the  tenor, 
with  V7.  and  Vf,  respectively,  as  the  chords  of  preparation. 


I 


SM^It;i:mimMi^Mi 


4  3 


4    8 
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154.  The  first  inversion  of  the  43  saspenston  ('I')  it 

figured  2  -,  and  either  of  the  notes  represented  by  these  figure* 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  doubled. 

This  chord  frequently  occurs  in  resolving  Vy»,  as  at  e; 
instead  of  the  figures  the  oblique  dash  may  be  employed  as  at 
/,  where  the  chord  of  preparation  is  IV;  the  third  of  the  root 
IS  sometimes  added  to  the  chord  as  at^,  the  effect,  however,  is 
somewhat  harsh,  and  unless  it  is  justified  by  the  context,  it  is 
preferable  to  double  either  the  fifth  or  the  second  of  the  bass; 
at  /i,  is  shown  the  octave  of  the  bass  in  V  suspended;  this  chord 
(13')  ''*°"Sh  also  somewhat  harsh,  is  less  so  than  that  at^. 


(f) 


(<J) 


W^m^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^Mm^^^^^ 


I     6 


9      8 
6      - 


JSS-  The  second  inversion  of  the  43  suspension  is  figured 
As  this  is  really  a  six-four  chord  it  is  customary  to  'double 
the  bass-note;  while  the  suspension  itself  may  again  occur  in 


76 
4- 


This  chord  ^  I»J  is  exemplified  at  i,  in  connection  with  a 
cadentiaUxx-loMv;  at/,  with  ^passing  six-four;  and  at*,  if.dal 
»W-four.  In  the  passing  six-four,  y,  it  -.ill  be  seen  that  the 
suspension,  for  the  first  time  in  these  examples,  occurs  on  m> 
unaccented  beat. 
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(')  (J)  (k) 


■-^- 


J. 


^^MMmM^^^^m 


6         7  6       G    7    G  7 

4  -  4     - 

156.  The  78  suspension,  the  most  important  of  the  rising 
suspensions,  naturally  occurs  on  I ;  it  may  also  occur  on  IV  of 
the  major  mode,  and  VI  of  the  minor.  In  all  cases  the  seventh 
must  rise  a  !fmi/o»e,  and  not  a  tone  ;  the  seventh  must,  therefore 
mvanably  be  a  ma/or  interval,  the  minor  seventh,  as  has  betn 
seen  in  connection  with  fundamental  discords,  having  a  tendency 
to  resolve  by /a//ing  one  degree. 

7  8 
The  complete  figuring  for  the  7  8  suspension  is  5  -  ;  it  is 

however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which  wse  the 
third  or  the  octave  must  be  doubled.  The  suspension  itself 
may  occur  in  any  part,  but  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
treble. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a  ■  the  first 

inversion  at  6  ■  the  second  at  ^;  and  with  the  suspension  in  the 
bass  at  d.  In  the  first  inversion,  b,  some  authorities  object  to 
the  presence  of  the  root  (C),  here  in  the  tenor,  and  would  prefer 
either  G  (doubling  the  third)  or  E  (doubling  the  bass)  but  as 
m  the  case  of  the  76  suspension  (§  ,50,  d,)  there  is  no  valid 
objection  to  the  presence  of  this  note.  The  progression  at  c, 
Is  of  rare  occurrence;  that  at  ^,  may  be  varied  by  taking  the 
treble  either  up  to  E  or  down  to  G,  if  the  presence  of  the  root 
(C)  IS  not  desired 
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m 


^')  (h)  (e)  (J) 


Bf^^miMd^sm 


6     - 
3     6 


f-; 

r>       9 

5         6 

4 


157.  The  «35  suspension,  the  complete  figuring  for  which 

is  e  6  usually  occurs  on  I  and  V  only.    It  is  customary  to  double 

the  bass  in  this  chord,  while  the  suspension  itself  is  almost 
invariably  confined  to  the  treble  part. 

The  root  position  of  tMs  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a,  the  chord 
of  preparation  being  IV;  in  place  of  IV,  Vg  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  good  effect;  the  first  inversion  is  shown  at  *,  the 
chord  of  preparation  being  L;",  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
let  the  bass  rise  one  degree,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  con- 
secutive fifths ;  the  second  inversion  with  the  suspension  in  an 
upper  part  is  shown  at  c,  and  with  the  su.spension  in  the  bass, 
at  </;  the  progression  at  d,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  very  rars 
'  jccarrence. 


-<a- 


(«)  ^1,)  ^c)  (J) 


i-lJ-i: 


6    5 


^M^^^mm 


9     8 

ti      - 
4      - 


5     - 
:!     - 
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I  $8.  The  23  suspension  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rarely 
employed,  and  more  particularly  in  any  form  other  than  in  root 

8- 
position.     The  complete  figuring  for  this  chord  is  5  -.     Care 

23 
must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  significance  of  the  figure  2 
with  that  of  the  figure  9;  the  9  naturally  falls  while  the  2 
naturally  rises.  This  suspension  usually  occurs  on  I  and  V 
only,  the  suspension  itself  being  employed  almost  exclusirel/ 
in  the  treble. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a,  the  chord 

of  preparation  being  V ;  V7  in  this  case  would  not  be  practicable, 
as  it  would  be  incorrect  for  the  third  (the  note  upon  which  the 
seventh  resolves)  to  be  present  in  one  part  while  it  was  sus- 
pended in  another.  At  i,  the  first  inversion  of  this  chord  is 
shown,  and  at  c,  the  second  inversion,  the  chords  of  preparation, 
V7»  and  II7'  respectively,  being  perhaps  the  most  effective 
chords  available  for  this  purpose.  At  //,  is  shown  the  octave  of 
the  bass  in  I'  suspended  by  the  note  below;  this  chord,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  harsh,  is  rarely  employed. 

J")  ('')  (<•)      I  (</) 


iPgHiitifiiJis: 


mmMmmmimm^ 


_'S-^_« 


I 


'I   ;i 


7    - 
4    - 


6 


4    -        L>      e   - 

159.  The  45  suspension,  the  complete  figaring  for  which 
8  - 
is  *  5,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  on  account  of  its  peculiar  harsh- 
ness.    This  discord,  nevertheless,  must  be  duly  considered,  as 
it  plays  a  certain  part  in  connection  with  combined  suspensions. 
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and  becomes  even  still  more  important  when  the  chromatic 
element  is  introduced  into  harmony.  To  avoid  unnecessary  and 
extreme  harshness,  when  this  chord  is  employed,  the  suspension 
itself  should  be  placed  in  the  treble,  and  the  other  parts, 
especially  the  inner  parts,  should  move  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  M\  is  shown  at  a,  the  chord 

of  preparation,  L>,  admitting  of  conjunct  movement  in  all 
parts.  At  i,  the  first  inversion  of  this  chord  is  shown  ;  at  c,  the 
second  inversion;  and  at  d,  the  suspension  occurs  in  the  bass; 
and  although  there  is  no  disjunct  movement  in  any  of  these 
progressions,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  effect  of  the  discord  i* 
such  that  the  progression  is  barely  tolerable. 


f:i^m^mimm^mMi 


4    6 


6     - 
2     3 


7  8 
6  - 
4    - 


5     - 


x6o  The  suspensions  which  have  so  far  been  considered 
have  all  been  illustrated  in  the  key  of  C  major,  but  the  examples 
may  in  every  case  be  transcribed  into  the  key  of  C  minor,  for 
the  possible  suspensions  in  connection  with  the  tonic  chord  are 
equally  available  in  both  modes.  Many  of  the  above  suspen- 
sions may  also  be  employed  in  connection  with  other  chords; 
in  the  minor  mode,  however,  suspensions  such  as  the  43  on  IV, 
and  the  98  on  VI,  must  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  augmented 
second  which  exists  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of 
of  this  mode. 
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§  144. 

§  '45- 
§  146. 

§  '47- 
§'48 

§  '49 
§  'SO- 

§i5>- 

J  i5»- 
§«53- 
§iS4- 

§'5S- 
§'56- 
§iS7- 
Si58- 
§  159- 
160. 


SUMMARY. 

A  suspension  defined. 

A  form  of  discord  ariaing  from  the  teniponry  displace 
ment  of  a  v  onsonant  note. 

Suspensions  exemplified. 

The  note  of  preparation,  the  suspending  note  and  the  sus- 
pended note. 

Symbols. 

The  marks,  I  and  ,,  indicate  '^  ipectively  fallineand  rising- 
suspensions,  or  super  anu     >-suspensions. 

The  six  single  suspension: 

The  9  8  and  4  3  are  the  mo .  important. 

Rules  for  the  treatment  of  suspensions. 
These  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

The  9  8  suspension. 
76 
6  - 
54 

4  - 

2  - 

43 

5  - 

2  - 

76 
4  - 
78 

65 
'  3 
4  5 


§  160.  Suspensions  in  the  minor  mode. 

These  are  practically  the  same  as  the  suspensions  in  the 
major  mode,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
interval  of  the  aug^mented  second  (VI  to  L)  between  the 
suspending^  aijd  the  suspended  notes. 


/ 


DIMPLE  SUSPINSIONS. 

EXERCISES. 
I.  Complete  the  following  progressions. 


_„— C 


mMSMMMm 


6     - 
S     4 


4     3 

(S) 


-J- 


7    6 
(h) 


...J.. 


mm-Mm^m$s^^^^ 


6 


7  6 
4  - 


6    - 
2   - 


«5 


7     7  8 


2.  Write  a  chord  of  preparation,  and  harmonize  the  follow- 
ing suspensions.     In  each  case  give  the  symbol. 

(") 


'i2 


(<■) 


4  3 


7  8        7  6 


(/) 


^    (s)  (*) 

e-         9  8 

B4  6- 

4  - 


1-2  -rr:c: 
7  6  5      -  4      - 

4  -  2      -  2     - 

,_('■)         _0) 

!)  8  6  - 

0  -  5  6 


By  transposing:  each  of  the  above  bass-rioles  a  minor  third  lowtr 
and  af  the  same  time  retaining^  the  same  key  signature,  these  suspen- 
sions  may  be  worked  in  the  relative  minor  keys.  The  leading-note  at 
A  and  /  will  each  require  an  accidental. 


IIMPU  SVirBNIIOMI, 


3.  Write,  in  the  key  of  A,  the  98  tntpensioa  and  its  inveiw 
liont, 

4         4-  Write,  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  the  43  suspension  and  itt 
inversions. 

5.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  introdndng  at «,  t, 
t,  etc.,  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 

(")  (!•)  (e)  (d) 


V 
'5 


h=V^ 


I' 

'8 


IV 

•8 


ife^^H- 


m^ 


^EfepEM 


V 
'3 

6.  Exemplify  (a)  in  the  key  of  A  fiat  and  (b)  in  the  key  of 
C  sharp  minor,  the  suspensions  indicated  by  the  following 
symbols. 

('<)  {t)  W  (d)  («)  (/) 

IV;  IP;  I»;  '\';  ji;         VI. 

'8  '8  »8  ,8  16 

7.  Prepare  and   resolve  the   following   suspensions,  (a)  in 

the  key  of  E,  and  (b)  in  the  key  of  F  minor. 

(«)  (4)  (c)  (rf)  («)  (/) 

7  6;        h-;        6  -:        7  6;        4  -;    and    9  8.      • 


5  4 


8  - 


iiMPLi  luiramioHi. 
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8.  Figure  the  bast  of  the  following  pauage,  and  lymbolize 
the  chorda. 


mm^M^f^^^m 


I      I 


I        i 


1 


i^mmm^^^^^^m 


;f--r 


n^ 


/ 


IGUilSAdd  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 


6      0  8      4  3      6  6 
4  3 


7  6     5  - 
4  -     4  3' 


v/ 


10. 


■^ — »— w — 


'^E^^^^^ 


4    3    6  9    8 


6    6 
4    3 


IfeEi 


d- 


_^~*zzS. 


IPii 


■SIZZZJStL 


O > « ^-T 

5-4  436        6-7  43 

2-8  643 
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-W 


11. 


^^^^^m^^m 


6    S 


13        6 


6    87 

5    5- 


98-4        76        4        43  6        6-6  67    78- 


6       6  -    6  67    78 - 
5  4    -  »• 


12. 


^i^g^ji^l 


5    - 


7    6    6         9  8 


trrst 


7  6    4 
5-3 


^^ti^E^fEigi^gE^j 


4-4 
2-2 


5-7 
2    - 


9    8    7       4    3 


13. 


^i|i^^^ 


liE^ifed 


6 


9   8     6 
5 


9  8     6 

5 


9  8  6S7      4  3   4 

3 


Wi^BMm^m^i 


-s>-i 


S    -  5 
2-2 


4    - 


8   -    -   7        9    8 
7    6-5 
4    -   8   - 


SIMPLE  SUSPENSIONS. 
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14. 


^if^r^y^ 


6         43 


6 


£E 


:-•' 


43 


98    6 


is  t 


7    7 
0 


tt 


43        -5-B-        5-986! 


96     6    98    6     6     7     43 
S     4     3 


15. 


yirsi^PIBM^: 


t;:r)" 


rznrtzEr 
g — gi—  [-—  gi— ig--p — 

7  '  6  7 

4     -  6     5 

9    - 


^iSM^yE^^WM^^^lM^ 


4836 
5 


4    8     6 


9   8 


rfi—,- 

4    -' 
2    - 


•— r 
:t:=F 


Ll|E'^kl=_'El=^^ 


6  5  <B 

48     4 
3 


7    6 


•7    8 


n/ 


iigl^i:^3iil^^^3ie51g 


6    5   6  $6 

»     -  4 

3 


4  3     9  8 


fie 

4 
3 


*«3  t 


m^ 


«6    6 


^EiI^eI 


5     6 


8  7 

8- 


at4 


SIMPLE  SUSliENSIOMS. 


18. 


76    6    786         6-S4  JfSej^      437    65   f 
4J3  2  4  4.   3 


4    3     6    4  )(d  6 


3  6  5 
4  3 


4     3       0     4  3     6 


9  8 


•f 


6 
483 


4  3  6  5 

4  3 


19.  Re-write  Ex.  i,  page  9S,  introducing  single  suspensions 
in  root  position.* 

10.  Re-write  Ex.  4,  page  127,  introducing  inversions  of 
tingle  suspensions.* 

•The  melody  given  in  tliis  exercise  may  he  changed,  if  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  suspensions  in  the  treble.  B  "1  "  « is  aesirea 

The  student  may  also  re-write  and  add  suspensions  to  .he  maioritv 
.'J«  «»«■«»  on  figured  basses  at  the  end  of  chapters  VI,  VII,  VIlV, 

Special  exercises  on  the  harmonization  of  unhgured  basses  and 
meW.es  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  chapter  XVI.'^For  oractfceln 
wrilmg  single  suspensions,  the  student  may  uke  the  exercises  on  un" 
lli  Jl*""  '  ^"'"^"  ^'^  """  "'*  '"<*  °f  chapter^ VIII 


IX 


■J 

I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


COMPOUND   SUSPENSIONS. 


i6i.  The  double  suspensions  in  most  frequent  use  are 
those  which  may  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  single 
suspensions,  98,  43  and  78,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  principal  resolution  of  V7  (see  §  145).  Occasional 
use  is  also  made  of  the  65  suspension,  but  the  23  is  rarely 
employed,  while  the  45  is  scarcely  used  at  all. 

Compound  suspensions,  whether  double  or  triple,  etc.,  (see 
§  144)  may,  as  a  rule,  be  introduced  whenever  the  single  suspen- 
sions by  which  they  are  formed  can  be  correctly  employed  ;  one 
important  exception,  however,  will  be  round  in  the  following 
example,  where  the  consecutive  (perfect)  fourths  between  the 
suspending  and  the  suspended  notes  are  itrictly  forbidden. 


It  would  not  be  practicable  to  illustrate  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  single  suspensions,  nor,  indeed,  would  any  special  purpose 
be  served  by  attempting  to  do  so.  The  principle  upon  which  double 
and  triple  suspensions  are  formed  being  in  every  case  identically  the 
same,  the  student,  after  examining  the  following  examples,  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  other  compound  suspensions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  may  occur  either  in  exercises  or  in  musical  compositions. 
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COMPOUND  SUSPENSIONS. 
1 


1 

i62.  The  jj  S  suspension,  symbol  J*,  and  its  inversions  are 
shown  in  the  following  example 

7  QQ  .loo  «-»  .^"-^L         ' 


9    8 

4 


6      6 
2      - 


4 
3    3 


I 
163.  The  7  8  suspension,  symbol  j8,  and  its  inversions  are 

shown  in  the  following  exarnple. 

.         r.  .""    4       6  7  -  -  -""'       ^" 


7  8 
4  3 


7  6 
4  - 

8  4 


9- 
53 


164.   The  2  2  (or  9  8)  suspension,  symbol    ',  and  its  inver- 
sions  are  shown  in  the  following  example. 

J-yX   J-J.J.    A^l.^    J 

?0  ,IR  --  .>«--.       t" 


6     8 
4     - 


COMPOUND  Sl'SPENSIONS. 


i2fl7 


165.  The  roUowing  examples  illustrate  double  suspensions 
(in  root  position)  on  the  tonic,  formed  by  the  use  of  the  other 
single  suspensions.  At  a,  the  fifth  and  third  are  suspended,  the 
chord  of  preparation  being  V9  ;  at  *,  a  double  rising  suspension 
is  shown ;  at  c,  the  very  rarely  employed  '45  is  introduced  ;  the 
progression  here,  II  to  I,  is  not  very  good,  and  would  be 
impracticable  in  lie  mhtcr  mode;  this  progression,  as  VI  to  V,  in 
the  key  of  F  major  would  be  quite  correct ;  at  d,  the  third 
in  I  is  doubly  suspended,  the  doubling  of  the  third  being 
necessary  here  on  account  of  L7,  the  chord  of  preparation,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  consecutive  fifths. 


1  —'I      I 


I 


■s 
'o 
I  ■ 

A 


1m 


I  ■ — 'I 


01) 


rr 


"^mm^^m^^M^ 


6     6 
4     3 


7      8 
2     .S 


4     6 

2     3 


5     - 
4     , 


166.  Various  triple  suspensions,  the  most  impotUnt  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  following  example,  are  also  in  fre- 
quent use. 


-r^^n-^i  f=3 


(o> 


,-- 1 


'I  I 


(d) 


s> — 1 

^-1 

9 

7 

7     8 
6     6 

4    a 

1 

V 1 

l-t— 1 



7     « 

2     3 

7 

9     8 
6     6 

4    a 
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(f) 


<9) 


II 


^^fel^^^l 


6    6 

6     - 
3    8 


The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are  as  follows  :  — 

I       I     VI     vr       V      V     'I'      i« 

.'8  ,8  ts  tg  18  ;8  tg  (g 

'3  '5  13  -5  '3  .3  ts  ,5 

'3  '3  '3  ,3 

167.  Single  and  double  suspensions,  but  not  triple  in  four- 
part  harmony,  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  domi- 
nant seventh.  The  78  suspension  is,  of  course,  unavailable  in 
this  chord,  while  the  4S  can  only  be  well  employed  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  23. 

The  third  in  V7  is  suspended  at  a ;  the  fifth  at  i;  and  the 
octave  at  ^;  at  d,  the  root  is  suspended  in  the  bass;  a  rising 
suspension,  23,  is  shown  at  i ;  and  at  /,  g  and  h,  double  suspen- 
sions are  exemplified. 

<">  (*)  W  id) 


■9- 


7  - 

6    6 


9    8 

7    - 


6    - 
4    - 


COMPOUND  SUSPENSIONS. 


2«» 


(•) 


(/.) 


U^^^-n.-A:c-.J=;d  -  !r^£^ 


(9) 


(*) 


6  "~^ 


7  - 
S  - 
9    8 


7  - 
6  5 
4    3 


9  3 
7  - 
4    3 


6  - 
4  - 
8      3 


The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are  formed  thus : — 
(a)  V;,  (d)  V7,  and  so  on. 
13  15 

168.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  suspensions 
in  connection  with  the  inversions  of  V7. 


S=^^eEflirfi^Li^^^0=^^^i 


6  - 
6  - 
4     3 


7  - 
6  - 
4     - 


6  - 
4  - 
3     3 


r^.E_er_rflL*rEz:='=rrBrS-E-a2:zzB_rrEz?z:zfri 


ij^mimm^M^s^mmi 


7    6 

6 

5    - 

5    6 

« 

fi 

fi 

4     - 

3    - 

4     - 

3 

3    - 

2    - 

3    - 

2 

_ 

\ 
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1^    I 


pii^mmiiiiimiim 


l,^?;.L- 


I 


u 


J. 


» H  • 


n    - 

5     4 


a  - 

3    4 


f- 


7  6 
6  4 
2    - 


The  student  should  find  little  or  no  difficlly  in  formin  j  the  symbols 
for  the  above  suspensions;  the  principle  of  formation  being  the  same 
as  that  for  the  triad  and  its  inversions. 

169.  Suspensions  are  occasionally  employed  in  connection 
with  secondary  sevenths  and  frequently  in  connection  with  the 
dominant  ninth  and  its  derivatives.  At  a,  the  third  in  V9  is 
suspended ;  at  i,  the  third  in  L7  ;  at  c,  the  bass  in  L;  ;  and  at  d, 
the  third  and  (nominal)  root  in  Ly'. 


The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are ; — 

(«)       W        W        (</) 

L7  'L;         Lj' 


V9 
'3 


'8 
13 
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170.  In  all  the  above  examples  of  compound  suspensions 
the  notes  of  resoluti.in  have  occurred  simultaneously;  these 
notes,  howevei  may  occur  succtssivily.  If  so  desired,  as  shown  in 
the  following  l.  .mples. 


J -J 


\i^^^ 


3  - 

171,  When  the  suspended  note  occurs  at  the  ! 'me  pitch  in 
the  chord  which  follows  the  suspension,  the  rcGolutlon  of  the 
suspending  note  may  be  deferred.  Thus,  the  suspension  at  a 
may  be  treated  with  a  broadel'  effect  as  at  A  The  p:.3sage  at  { 
contains  several  examples  of  deferred  resolutions  of  suspensions. 
(a)  (b)  ,        (c) 


I      'ill 


-<='-, 


_     a_ 

-fl-(=- 


E^^^^ 


-r 

9    8 


9        6 


m^^ 


==-i=EiE4-i-'- 


■-tz: 


i-      'J.  . 

S=^-i==:r.=:e— 


7     7 


ri^ 


•«i 


COMPOl'ND  (t-aPENSIONS. 


The  figuring  of  the  chord  «t  •  in  the  above  example  ii 
unquestionably  of  an  ambiguoui  character,  for  although  thii 
chord  is  in  reality  II',  yet  at  the  same  time  it  might  readily  be 

mistaken  for  IV7,  The  context  alone  will  decide  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures.  In  the  present  insUnce.  if  the  chord  is 
regarded  as  IV7  the  resolution  is  vn  excepdoMl;  furthermore,  • 
IV7  rarely  appears  except  in  a  sefbitceof  seowdary  sevenths 
and  then  it  resolves  on  L07 ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  chord 
is  regarded  as  IP  the  progression  to  V7  is  not  only  perfectly 
natural  but  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  harmonic  progressions. 

17»-  Suspensions  are  frequently  resolved  ornamentally,  a 
form  of  resolution  which  has  already  been  considered  (§  83)  in 
connection  with  fundamental  discords.  The  ornamental  resolu- 
tions of  suspensions  in  ordinary  use  are  formed  (a)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  note  of  the  chord,  and  (t)  by  the  employment 
of  auxiliary  notes  (§  83).  Another  form  of  ornamental  resolution 
IS  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  lower  auxiliary  ot  the  suspend- 
ed note,  in  this  case,  the  note  B. 


(«) 


(«) 


(b) 


(h) 


^^m^^^^^^ 


„.aL_j»- 


9     8 


^r-'^ 


Sp^iP^lli^^llL^^H 


8 


173-  In  sequences,  especially  when  descending,  suspen- 
sions  may  often  be  introduced;  roots  falling  a  fourth  and  rising 
a  second  alternately  being  exceptionally  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  form  of  discord.  At  a,  i,  c  and  d,  various  single 
suspensions  are  introduced  in  connection  with  this  sequence; 
at  t,  these  are  united,  forming  a  passage  of  double  suspensions' 
and  concluding  with  a  variation  of  the  perfect  cadence. 


COMPOUND  tUSPKNXIOHX. 


sn 


I     I 


■A  ^.  J. 


I  eto. 


J 


etc. 


i=^B-^=F-V— rfr^c=:=ii 


6643        Gti  6S98        66 


^^h 


.j^A'2-. 


I 


,» , 


^^^^^?^E^=^I^E^m 


6  5    9  R 
4  3    4a 


!)  8 
3    4  3 


'^ 


1 74.  In  order  to  prepare  a  suspension,  it  is  often  necessary, 
and  always  permissible,  for  a  voice  to  change  from  one  note  of  a 
chord  to  another,  a  device  which  is  exemplified  in  the  rising 
sequence  at  a  ;  and  occasionally,  provided  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  for  example,  to  overcome  an  otherwise  unavoidable 
difficulty,  two  parts  are  allowed  to  cross  one  another,  as  showu  in 
the  sequence  at  b. 


T4 


lOMPt  UNO  SUSPENSIONS. 


(«) 


mmwpmm^ 


wWW^fM^^^^i 


175.  When  two  or  more  chords  of  the  sixth  occur  in  succes- 
sion with  the  bass  moving  conjunctly,  the  sixth  (root),  if  placed 
in  the  treble,  may  be  suspended  in  each  chord,  forming  a  sequen- 
tial passage,  as  at  a. 

("> 

J  I'--'     I         III 

III 


^. 


^i^fs^ 


At  *,  is  shown  another  treatment  of  the  inner  parts.  There 
is  little  or  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  the  root  in  the  chords 
marked  *,  as  it  is  a  ninth  below  the  suspending  note,  and  though 
approached  diijunctly,  yet  the  motion  is  contrary  with  the  sus- 
pension ;  similar  motion  in  this  case  would  not  be  good. 


COMPOUND  SUSPENSIONS. 


«r» 


Kmm~mmm 


6        76         7676        7676 
The  following  passage  illustrates  a  rising  sequence  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  76  suspension  ;  the  change  of  position  on  the 
third  beat  of  each  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the 
succeeding  suspension. 

J^  J      I 


_^-7>4— i--;ci. 


^^-?i-Fi?g.-5- 


•-l-r 


EJ£M1^£g 


f^l^=lsfip=lEf 


76-        76-       76-767 
176.  Formerly,  when  the  76  suspension  occurred  on  II,  the 
fifth  of  the  bass  was  frequently  added,  the  chord  being  thus  con- 
verted into  a  secondary  seventh,  as  at  * ;  the  fifth,  it  will  be  seen, 
moves  to  the  third  when  the  suspended  note  appears. 


:£tf  — E-isL— i-Er^s?r  - 


6  7      6 

The  chord  at  *  in  the  above  example  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  true  suspension,  the  slur  simply  mdicates  a  syncopation; 
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nor  does  the  6guring  justify  the  presence  of  the  fifth.  When  a 
secondary  seventh  resolves  in  this  somewhat  exceptional  manner 
xlsAauU  be  figured  \  6.  L',  being  the  incomplete  form  of  V^«, 
the  passage  has  the  eflfect,  to-day,  of  being  a  variation  of  the  p«' 
feet  cadence  preceded  by  II7.  The  close  proximity  of  the  con- 
•ecutive  fifths— between  the  tcaor  and  bass— which,  under  other 
circumsunces,  might  be  objectionable,  has  now  no  bad  efltet 
whatever;  the  intervening  chord  in  fact,  destroys  the  consecu- 
tiveness.  Such  buing  the  case,  the  whole  passage  at  <».■§  175, 
may  be  varied  by  the  employment  of  secondary  sevenths  alter! 
natmg  with  chords  of  the  sixth,  as  shown  in  the  following  example 


II,',     .       '      I 


-t:i=ic 


::t-:E^^ 


^^^m^^^ 


7676      7676     767 
6  5  5  5  8  6 

The  student  may  re-write  the  above  example  introduciiiff  syncopa- 
tions m  the  bass  simultaneously  with  those  in  the  treble  ;  and  aiain  bv 
introducing  syncopations  in  the  alto  simultaneously  with  thosi  in  the 
treble  and  bass.  Furthermore,  it  may  here  be  said  that  manv  interest- 
ing vanations  of  this  sequential  passage  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of 
passing  notes,  ornamental  resolutions,  etc. 

177-  Although  the  examples  in  the  present  chapter  (as  was 
the  case  also  in  the  preceding  chapter)  have  all  been  given  in  the 
major  mode,  and  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  .ne  tonic 
chord,  yet,  with  few  exceptions  (due  to  the  augmented  second 
between  the  submediant  and  the  leading  note)  these  examples  are 
equally  available  in  the  minor  mode,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
may  be  employed  in  connection  with  any  major  or  minor  com- 
mon chord.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as 
every  common  chord  possesses  a  certain  individuality  peculiar  to 
itself,  according  to  the  key  to  which  it  belongs,  so  likewise  the 
suspensions  which  can  be  effectively  employed  in  oonnection  with 


IXIMPOIND  SI'SPENSIONS. 


m 


•  cAard  vaiy  according  to  the  progrcnion  in  which  the  chord 
■■•jr  happen  to  occur.  For  example,  the  progression  at  r,  g  T65, 
whichi  M  II  to  I,  i«  possible  but  not  good  in  the  key  of  Q  be- 
comes acceptable  and  very  good  as  VI 10  V  in  the  key  of  F. 

,  In  the  minor  mode,  in  order  to  introduce  the  suspended 
sMbmediant,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  subtonio,  (symbol 
Til,  the  note  a  tone  below  the  tonic).  The  chords  in  which  the 
ailbtonic  usually  occurs  are,  Ill-t-,  V-,  VI I -t-,  and  the  occa- 
sionally used  1 7-.  Suspensions  in  connection  with  these  chords 
ate  exemplified  in  the  following  passages. 


-m^k^^^mi^i 


J' 


m^mm 


3  9 

4 


V- 


m 


.J. 


I 

■Sf 


m^^^-^ 


z^tzr: 


7643  6-98 

5      4      3 

vn+'  17- ' 

178.  In  harmoniiinf;  unfigured  basses  and  melodieSi 
before  suspensions  ot  any  kind  can  be  uitruduced,  the  chords 
employed  must  be  correct  both  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to 
one  another.  A  progression  which  is  bad  without  a  s.  spension 
is  equally  bad  if  a  suspension  is  introduced.  No  new  rules  arise 
in  this  connection  in  the  matter  of  harmonic  progressions,  the 
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Ubles  in  §  g  74  and  75,  therefcie,  will  serve  all  purposes,  speaking 
generalljr,  for  the  introduction  of  suspensions.  Conjunct  move- 
ment, and  this  with  a  tendency  to  fall  rather  than  to  rise,  is 
necessarily  indispensable,  ^  suspensions  arc  to  be  employed. 
Harmonic  progressions  may  be  said  to  be  weldcu  together,  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  suspensions,  and  a  continuity  of  effect  is  there- 
by imparted  to  a  succession  of  chords  which  could  not  be 
obtained  otherwise.  The  special  purpose  of  these  discords  is 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  awaken  expectancy,  they  should^ 
therefore,  be  introduced  with  discretion;  when  employed 
judiciously,  they  not  only  lend  interest,  but  also  impart  strength 
and  character,  to  even  the  simplest  passages. 


§161. 

§162. 

§163. 

§■64. 

§'6j- 
§166. 

§167- 
§168. 
§169. 
§170. 
§171. 
§'7»- 
§«73 
§174- 


SUMMARY. 

Double  suspensions. 

The  most  important  are  those  which  occur  in  the  principal 
resolution  of  V7. 

9  8 
The  ^  3  suspension. 

..     7«  ., 

43 

o 
"     J8 

Other  double  suspensions. 

Triple  suspensions. 

Suspensions  in  connection  with  V7. 

"  "  "  "     the  inversions  of  V7. 

"  "  "  "    Vq. 

The  dissonant  notes  resolved  successively. 
Deferred  resolutions. 
Ornamental  resolutions. 
Suspensions  in  sequences. 

Change  of  position  and  crossing  of  parts  in  order  to 
prepare  the  suspension. 


COMPOUND  SUSPENSIONS. 


27* 


.  g  I7S.  Suspensions  in  a  succession  of  chords  of  the  sixth. 

g  176    The  7  6  on  II  as  formerly  employed. 

g  177,  Suspensions  in  the  minor  mode. 

These  are  practically  thp  same  as  the  suspensions  in  the 
major  mode,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
interval  ot  the  au^i^meii  ed  second  (Vt  to  L),  for  which 
purpose  the  additional  triads  (pa(;>-s  M  and  90)  are 
occa-ionally  employed 

§  178.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Suspensions  may  he  employed  when  they  can  be  properly 
prepared  and  resolved  ;  but  it  imaat  be  remembered  that 
a  progression  which  is  incorrect  in  itself  will  be  equally 
incorrect  if  suspensions  are  introduced. 


/ 


EXERCISES. 
I. 
I.  Complete  the  following  progressions. 


I  I 


-J- 


Jt-TglZ 


I 


«      9     8         4      7     8 
5      4     3         3       4     3 


8      7     6         7       9     o 

6    4  7    ^ 

4    3 


r 
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•    Write  «  chord  of  preparation,  and  harmonise  theiollow. 
iag  tuspensioos.     In  each  ca«e  give  the  lymbol. 


(•0        W 


7 
48 


7  - 
6  S 


0) 


W 


•t-^^M=j:^ 


(9) 


6 

4 
2 


,  w      (f) 
•-:~ir's^- 


7  6 
4  - 

3- 


7  6 

4  - 
8- 


,8z*=l 


98 
7  - 
43 


('•) 


(J) 


Si^e&lfE©=^^i^^ 


7 

65 

43 


6 
64 

S- 


6      - 

4 
S 


Bjr  transposing  each  of  the  above  bass-notes  a  minor  third  lower, 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  name  Icey  signatures,  these  suspen. 
■ons  may  be  worked  in  the  relative  minor  keys.  The  leading-note  in 
aach  example  will  ret  .ire  an  accidental. 

Re-write  the  fohowing  passages  each  five  times,  introducing 
(a)  single  suspensions  in  the  treble,  (b)  in  the  alto,  (c)  in  the 
tenor,  (d)  double  suspensions  in  the  treble  and  tenor,  and  (c) 
ti^de  auspemions.    Figure  the  chords  throughout 


")^ 


iiii^^^^ 


A:^      A 


J 


m^^wp^ 


^^^^ 


m« 


:4i      J.   A 


I 


»H 


rpnr-er- 


mwm^^ 
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5,  Write,  in  the  key  of  F,  the  double  suspension  »  •  and  iti 
ioveisions. 
/  6.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  introducing  at  a,  k, 

V      c,  etc.,  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 

\(u)  1      (h)        (')       ^  j  I 

^  a.  __-f_ ■'Ll ±. 


-r-r  I   1 

V7»  V7'        I> 

•3  '6  !8 


5-:;=:-3^= 


I 


!i|~' 


J — — • 

W      (0 


:ieiii== 


(f)    (J) 


'»  • 


•?■ 


V 

I 

P 

V7 

iR 

.8 

'8 

'5 

8 

3 

'3 

'3 

;.  Harmonize  the  descending  scale  of  A,  introducing  thu  76 
suspension  on  each  degree  except  ihe  tonic. 

8.  Exemplify,  (a)  in  the  key  of  A  flat  and  (b)  in  the  key  of 
C  sharp  minor,  the  suspensions  indicated  by  the  following  symbols. 
I       !•       I«       VI       'V?'       V7'       V9       1.7» 
18      ;8       '8  '3  '8  '3 

:3 


'3 


'3 


'3 


9.  Prepare  and  resolve  the  following  suspensions,  (a)  in  the 
key  «rf  E  and  (b)  in  the  key  of  F  minor. 


98 
4S 


78 
23 


7- 
6  6 


9  8 
76 
64 


7  8 
65 
48 


6-  6  - 
5  4  4  - 
2-        2- 


COMPOUND  lUSPENalONS, 

10.  Figure  the  bast  of  the  following  paiuMge, 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
11. 


/  i?iif^Jli^i^^^li^il 


7-6 
4  3   6 


9  8    6 
4  3 


9  8    6 


6  £    4 
4  8     2 


i^"2^i^E^lii^lPii 


6      - 


12. 


-9- 

7  8    6 
4  3 


7    6    7 
B    4    3 


7    8 
4    3 


8    4 
4  3    2 


76         6        6-67 

4  -  4    -    4  C 

8  -  2    - 


767 
4-6 
2 


_r:S— •— •  c  « — 


6 

-    6   - 

7    -    6   - 

2    - 

-    3   - 

4     -     4    - 

2   - 

2    -    2  - 

6     7 
4      3 


GOMrOUNn  SUIPBHIIONS. 


Nl, 


s/ 


i^^^^igpi^^iii^ 


S      9    6    4    3      9    6 


7    7 


6 

to 


^^Pi^EgJiE^r^^Jl^ 


9    6    9    G 


4    6    6    4 
4    2 


6<r9  8         6698       «6*6B784 


is    43         43    43       43    4  t)        83    2 


9  8    7- 


76-4         78 

6   -  6  >       ^4  -  3  I  ?    -   5 

5    *    "    *» 


4  32    3 


^^-      6—4         Tl       9  8?  7  86    9  8    6 

a         5  6-6  43  0 


^Sl*1^^^E?z^?-SiyiSE£gi 


9  8  6    7  6  5 

4  3        4-5 


87  8  6    9  8  7 
2  3        7  6 


6  584    5     -  86 

4  3   2   2     -    4 

3 


ig£5EJ£Eg5ygig^^i^| 


7    -  J6    9  8  7 
4    6  7  6 

3    3 


6  5  6    6  eT 
4  3  5    4-3 


9  8 
4  3 


coMKMiMD  ■umpmnoMi. 


»    7    7  6  - « 
7         4-JJ- 


178  6      9696     9      9  4  4  6-96  7  - 

^^88  7  866  43  a  8 

71)8      7    a      6  9  8  '7»    » 

»  n-  6  - 

•  876  98„ft  8-    f^       9    „ 

6-  4  3    "5  68-6  Drf 

4    -    8    -  4    ' 


7      6        5 
S 


9fl 

4 


7     - 

4      - 
3      3 


8  7 


-s- 


6    6 
'i 


^^I^E%^fe3j^J 


4  S3        6 
5 


9     3         6    8  7 
6  5    5- 

6 


19. 


:£i^?lllp3fplElg=|g 


»o7S«        9898 
06:74  G-7fi        54  *3 

S     -  3 


7   6   6 

t*   - 
3  - 


mm^^^^^m 


7   —       6 
4  j» 


9    8    7- 
7    6    6- 

«    *    -    « 


coiii>ovNO  •uaniinoin 


Y~^  »66Jt«       9         96  «6« 

•         5    4        « 
4  3 


98 


6       7,7«        7-6^8        7--.87 
^      i-        3S»J- 
U. 


Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  buses. 


S2. 


M^i-^E^,=^. 


i 


-It 


m 


e^sgs^ai^^as^ 


e|jpEfiEggg=gasEiiii^ 


m^m% 


rrtiri 


24. 


i$;i^^zilE?^^zi|^=iJ=HEg^ 


.^^^.^,_-,^, 


---^=^^|i^E:^=*n«*-i: 


:=5-^. 


[^^^ 


:r=nt 


g^-r^rrst: 


igUiii 
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n. 


Harmonize  the  following  melodies. 
28. 


COMFOUMO  tVIPIMIIONl. 


W. 


m^^m^^^M^^ 


mmwM^B^Mm 


SI. 


SI. 


Add  a  figured  bass  and  t-.vo  upper  parts  to  the  following 
given  inner  parts,  the  syncopated  notes  to  be  treated  as  suspen 
sions.     Write  in  open  score. 

33. 


^^i^M'ifMmm 


au 


COMPOUND  SUSPBNSIONS. 


34. 


36. 


rr-z4rt 


^'MMfmrnm^^ 


36. 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  intro- 
ducing suspensions  of  as  varied  a  character  as  possible.     Each 
rhythm  may  be  worked  in  both  modes. 
37. 

a 


1 1   I 


"I  S'GI-S     I   -«    — »— j 


I     I        I 


si-A  s-et-s    I  -Si  —st—\  s  »  «— I— » 


I       I       !    I       I       !       .    , 


III!' 


38. 


41,.. 


!      I      I      I  I      I      I 


I      I      I      I     '  I     I    J'    !     I  I  I     I 


J-JJ  ^-IJ-J-J  JIJJ  JJI- 


■19— 
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2S9 


39. 


HJ-J.:|.-J:j|.  j|J-jJi:-J| 


-•-•  •    •    l-et      • 


40. 

A  I 


^    •I  #— • 


-•!>—•       •      • 


I      I 


-S.    •     -•   •  ' 


?'C'#i««##*#l##F^ 


41.  Compose  a  double  chant  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  modu- 
lating to  the  dominant  in  the  second  phrase  and  to  the  relative 
minor  in  the  third,  and  introducing  compound  suspensions. 

42.  Writes  passage  in  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor,  introducing 
various  suspensions,  examples  of  fundamental  discords,  and 
modulations  to  attendant  keys. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


AUXILIARY   NOTES. 

179.  The  notes  immediately  above  and  below  any  given 
note  are  called,  respectively,  its  upper  and  lower  auxiliary 
notes  (§  §  122  and  \\\).  These  auxiliary  notes,  having  been 
considered  in  their  connection  with  sits/'eiisioiis,  will  now  be 
considered  in  their  capacity  of  ornamrntal  notes. 

Auxiliary  notes,  whether  employed  as  suspensions  or  otherwise, 
are  also  called  unessential  disiords,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  seventh  ^md  ninth  in  fundamental  discords,  which,  being  character- 
istic notes  ff  the  chord,  ;ire  called  essential  discords. 


Under  the  heading  of  auxiliary  notes  are  included  : — 

Xurning  "Otes- 
;  notes. 


I  Xummg  "c 
— j   Changing  1 
I  Passing  notes. 


Discords  by  transition- 

Appoggiaturas. 

Anticipations. 

Retardations. 

To  the  above  are  sometimes  added  Arpeggios  and  Pedals.  The 
"rpeggio,  however,  is  a  device  employed  like  auxiliary  notes  -10  lend 
variety  and  to  add  interest  to  an  otherwise  simple  succession  of  chords  ; 
while  the  pedal  is  a  sustained  dissonant  note  entirely  distinct  from  all 
other  discords.  Arpeggios  and  pedals,  together  with  certain  chromatic 
chords  (originally  derived  -  it  is  presumed— from  auxiliary  notes)  will  be 
considered  in  llie  following  chapter. 

.\lthough  p.issing  notes— the  most  frequently  employed  form  of 
auxiliary  notes  were  in  use,  a^  ;i  ni.itter  of  fact,  prior  to  suspen.sions, 
and  suspension...  as  has  already  been  st.ited  |S  144),  prior  to  fundamental 
discords,  yet  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  these  chords  in  the  order  adopted 
in  the  present  woik. 

In  counterpoint,  the  historicnl  influenceof  these  unessential  discords 
is  still  to  be  seen,  for  passing  notes  are  employed  in  the  second  and 
third  species,  while  suspensions  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth 
species  ;.the  fifth  species  (florid  counterpoint)  consisting  of  the  judicious 
employment  of  both  suspensions  and  passing  notes. 
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■lai 


i8o.  Discords  by  transition  constitute  the  most  important 
class  of  auxiliary  notes;  they  are  sub-divisible,  as  stated  above, 
into  turning,  changing  and  passing  notes. 

A  turning  note*  is  the  name  given  to  an  auxiliary  note, 
which,  having  been  introduced  after  a  consonant  note,  imme- 
diately /uriis  iack  to  that  consonant  note  ;  a  turning  note,  there- 
fore, is  invariably  approached  and  quitted  conjunctly.  The 
following  exa  iples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  upper  auxiliary  note, 
treated  as  a  turning  note,  to  the  third,  the  fifth  and  the  octave 
in  the  chord  of  C.  At  a,  is  the  unadorned  common  chord  of 
C;  at  ^,  c,  (/and  e,  turning  notes  are  shown  in  the  treble,  alto, 
tenor  and  bass  respectively;  at/,  g  and  //,  double  turning  notes 
are  introduced,  these  being  ahvays  tlfective  when  they  move  in 
consecutive  thirds  or  sixths;  not  only  must  consecutive  liftli.s 
and  octaves  lie  avoided  but  consecutive  fourths  also,  as  at  /; 
at/,  turning  notes  are  shown  in  all  tliree  upper  parts,  and  heie 
the  consecutive  fourths  between  the  treble  and  alto  are  good, 
since  with  the  moving  tenor  part  on  the  second  and  third  beats 
the  effect  is  that  of  two  chords  of  I'^e  sixth  occurring  on  a  sus- 
tained bass  note,  the  bass  in  this  rase  being,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  (see  J  203^  a  pedal  note. 

(")  (b)  (e)  (d)  (e) 

I      I       i 


I       I 


j^lfZVZ7.-Z 


H---»- 


8    9    8 


H     4     :i 


•  By  most  authorities  '  turninjj  notes  '  an'  known  and  called  by  the 
l^eneral  n.iii  v-*  ot"  aiixili.irv  .lott's  :  it  is,  liowfver,  both  convenient  and 
destrabh*  to  .■mploy  a  piirtii'ul.'ir  n.iinr  l"ui-  i-arh  class  into  which  these 
auxiliary  Ji^iiMils  inii\  In-  divitli'il.  'I'tu*  siijniticance  of  the  term 
'tumtiiK,  wiiii'i  is  lu't-,'  sii;^).jestcil  ami  ciuiilov  ctl,  tlic  auttutr  l>elieves. 
for  the  first  iiiLit-,  i.itl  si.U'Ct'lv  l>e  inisiimit'rs',>iHl,  tor  n^^t  only  vioes  lliis 
form  of  atixiiiai  V  note  tin*n  hacli  insleatl  ,it'  proi'oi'iliiii^  oinv.trds,  as  in 
the  case  of  'passinij  notes,'  l>ut  l\v  .so  tioin^  it  a!sv>  It  rnis  part  of  the 
ornament  commonly  called  a  "turn.' 
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AIXILIARV   NOrtS. 


I 


(9) 


I     I 


_•  _J5.; 


<;    6 

4     3 


(h) 

0) 

o; 



. 

;r 

_'_ 

-J- 

— i- 

--I- 

-1 — 1 

-a. 

"'    " 

»-_ 

:•: 

:e. 

~*z 

-»- 

-=>. 

_»_•  ^" 

*~ 

— 

— 

•- 

Z0— 

« 

1 

'    1 

J: 

1 

■A 

.B-: 

- 

"»T 

•- 

:sL 

;  - 

:-;: 



— ; 

f— 

*r?: 

:z; 

= 

£i 

js: 

~ 

;^- 

O 



8 

i) 

8 

8 

9 

8 

3    3 

5 

(j 

5 

5 
3 

6 
4 

6 
3 

i8i.  VVlien  the  upper  auxiliary  note*  is  employed  as  a 
turning  note  it  is  cuslunia  y  to  use  it  in  its  diatonic  form,  but 
when  the  lower  auxiliary  is  so  employed,  it  is  usual,  except  in 
the  case'  of  the  major  third  of  a  chord,  to  approach  and  quit 
the  auxiliary  note  by  the  interval  of  a  semitone  only.  When 
the  lower  auxiliaryto  the  major  third  is  employed,  it  may  be 
taken  as  tither  a  tone  or  a  semitone.  This  semitonal  mdve- 
ment  will,  therefore,  frcqiicnily  necessitate  the  u.'.e  of  chromatic 
notes;  such  notes  are  cliosen  from  the  ascending  me  odic  form 
of  the  chromaiic  scale  (§  30),  A  sharp  (xVI)  being  employed 
instead  "f  H  flat  ,V11)  as  the  chromatic  lower  auxiliary  to  B 
(L).  In  tile  case  of  double  auxiliary  notes,  if  one  part  proceeds 
to  and  from  a  chromati.:  note  the  other  part  must  move  by 
semitones. 

'I'he  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  lower 
auxilnvy  note  as  a  uiniiiig  nute,  in  connection  with  the  above 
chord  of  C.  \\  ii.  /',  f.  d  and  c,  single  lurning  notes  are  exem- 
plified in  the  various  paits.  t  e  ni;;j'  r  third  l)e;ng  treated 
diatonical'v  at  /'.  ami  ctiiomaiically  a;  i- ;  double  turning  notes 
between  the  treble  and  alto  may  be  taken  either  as  at/or ;?'; 
the  example  at //  is  incoirect,  fur  since  the  tenor  moves  to  a 
chrom..it:f  tv^te.  ttie  .ilro  iii.  tiiis  case  must  also  move  to  a  chro- 
matic note,  as  ,it  /;  or,  if  prcfcrrf!,  these  jiarts  nny  both  move 


dI'U'm  omitti'J  in  llii' 
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iliatonicallv  as  at  /,  such  a  movement,  however,  would  savof 
o£  strict  coii-iter|)i)int  rather  tlian  of  moiiern  harmony. 


;i    •_'    3 

I S2.  Althoush  the  bass  in  the  above  examples  h:is  in  every 
case  been  ligured,  yet  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
represent  unacce.  teil  auxiliary  notes  by  ti;4ures,  iiiiles»  indeed 
they  possess  some  important  and  characteristi>-  icaiures. 
Accented  aiixiharv  notes  must  necessarily  be  rtcured.  When 
auxiliary  notes  occur  in  ilic  lia-s,  tlie  line  ot  continuation  (5  73) 
is  employed. 

The  upper  and  lowt-r  auxiliaries  of  a  consonant  note  may 
occur  in  succession  as  turniug  notes,  as  at  it.  in  which  case  the 
resultant  figure  is  a  turn;  at  /'and  .-,  double  turns  are  exem- 
plified-, the  turn  in  the  tenor  at  rf  contains  a  chromatic  upper 
as  well  as  a  chromatic  lower  auxiliary  noie ;  this  turn  ma\  be 
effectively  combined  with  that  in  the  alto  at  c,  but  not  with 
that  at  i. 

The  student  is  advised  not  to  employ,  at  least  for  the  present,  cliro- 
niatic  upper  anxiliary  notes.  .\!1  chromatic  notes,  in  f^ot.  hflonir  'o  tho 
realm  of  ctnomatic  h'.-inony,  a  subject  whicli  will  he  considered  in  I'.irt 
III  of  the  present  work  ;  it  is,  however,  often  impracticable,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  to  treat  of  one  subject  completely  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  subjects. 
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183.  The  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries  of  a  consonant  n  -.tc 
may  also  occur  in  combination,  provided  that  al  least  one 
characteristic  note  of  the  chord  is  sustained  throu,;hout,  as 
shown  at  a;  at  l),  however,  the  aiMiiional  auxiliary  rtote  in  the 
bass  forms,  with  the  upper  j)arts,  an  iiiilcpriulciil  i:\w\A,  namely 
'V7S,  and  such  1.  chord  is  commonly  calied  a  '  passing  chord,' 
or,  in  this  case,  it  might  he  called  a  turning  chord,  (the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  'passing  six-four,'  \  69,  will  now  be  seen);  at 
c,  two  such  c  i>  rds  are  introduced,  the  treble  here  consisting  of 
a  turn,  the  bass  an  inverted  turn,  and  the  alto  a  short  shi.'Ae. 
At  d,  the  turning  notes  form  with  the  sustained  bass  note  a 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  ;  this,  liowever,  is  a  lortuitous 
chord,  for  D  sharp  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  nominal  root, 
nor  must  li  be  regardeii  as  the  generator. 
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184.  Auxiliary  notes  are  frequently  approached  and  occa- 
sionally quitted  by  disjunct  movement.  If  the  lower  auxiliary 
is  approached  conjuiicily,  it  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  upper, 
and  vice  versa,  provided  that  the  intervening  consonant  note  is 
then  immediately  heard;  the  auxiliaries,  in  this  case,  are  called 
changing  notei. 
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lihanging  notes  may  be  introduced,  eiili' r  «  hill  a  conso. 
nant  note  is  repeated,  as  at  a  and  i>,  where  thr  iiuie  i.1  is  lie.ird 
on  both  the  first  and  fourth  beats  of  the  measure,  or.  wlien  llie 
succeeding  consonant  note  is  at  the  interval  of  ^i  liiin!  above 
or  below  the  first,  as  i-  and  (/,  These  chan^iii;;  notes  aie  exem- 
pHfied  in  the  treble  only,  but  they  may  lie  frtely  cniployed  in 
any  part. 


m^^:^=\  m 


185.  An  auxiliary  note,  instead  of  returnint;,  may  /i;« 
0M7caii/s  to  the  nearest  consonant  note;  when  treated  thus, 
auxiliary  notes  are  called /rt.fj;«.^'  notes. 

Passing  notes,  the  most  frequently  employed,  and  the 
most  important  form  of  discord  by  transition,  may  be  either 
diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  may  occur  on  either  an  accented  or 
an  unaccented  beat.  An  opportunity  is  afTorded  for  the  em- 
ployment of  passing  notes  when  the  posiiiun  of  a  chord  is 
changed,  as  at  a.  \l  i,  c  and  ./,  passing  notes  are  introduced 
in  the  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  respectively  ;  double  passing 
notes  are  shown  at  e\  and  at/,  passing  notes  occur  in  each 
part;  the  consecutive  fifths  in  this  last  example  (between  the 
alto  and  tenor    are  not  objectionable,  the  fifth  above  L  being 

diminished. 

(h)       ,  U)        ,  (d)         , 
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In  the  followins  passage,  at  •  •  is  exemplified  the  use  of 
accented  |)assiiif,'  notes. 


iSfi,  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  rare  in  the  employment  of 
these  (iisconls.  for  a  prusressiui,  \vl)i<;li  i,  correct  without  them 
may  fid  niiiih  iiuoircit  if  ihey  are  injiuliciously  introduced.  The 
progression  at  </.  as  it  stands,  is  gond  i§  65),  if,  however,  a 
passing  note  is  introduced  in  the  i)a»s  as  at  /',  objectionable 
consecutive  lifins  will  arise  l"-tween  the  extreme  parts.  Again, 
a  had  prourcssion  unU  not  hr  m,ij,'  [;,h>i/  liy-  the  eni|iloyment  of 
I).ix.ing  notes  ;  the  progression  at  ,'  is  had  (5  651,  and  that  at  ti 
with  a  passinj;  note  in  the  treble  is  iv>\  any  better,  even  though 
the  hidden  fifths  between  the  extreme  parts  are  approached 
conjunctly,  and  (piite  irrespective  of  the  consecutive  fifths  be- 
tween the  treble  and  alto. 

(")  ('0  ('■)  (,l, 
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A  passjnK  note  should  not  approacli  a  sustained  consonant 
tiote  by  the  interval  of  a  secuiul,  iis  at  t,  unless  it  is  for  the 
express,  thoutih  somewhat  rare  purpose  of  passing  through  it, 
and  thus  crossing  the  parts,  as  at  /. 
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When  two  passing  notes  occur  in  sU(-(-ession,  ns  at  i,',  the 
second  of  the  two  iiiiiil  in  no  nne  le  IrciUeil  as  a  lui  niii;^  iiole. 
Passing  notes  must  invariably  pass  uiiwiirtis,  turniny  notes 
alone  can  return. 
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If  tlie  H  in  the  ahme  ii:iss,i;_'e  \vi-:e  llatlencd,  the  Inst  chord 
W'Uki  lieconu"  a  varicl  iunn  ct   \  7.  and  as  siu  ii  the  progrc- 
would  be  ([Liitc  Cdni-ct. 

187.  In  the  minor  modf.  ;ii  f'rdt*r  10  axoid  the  aiiL^menled 
second  (beHVL't-n  -\',J  and  I,).  '■  oin>e  is  made  t..  ///c  iiif/oi/ii 
■  form  of  the  scale,  wiijr  n  may  lie  trecly  einpUiyed  for  this  pur- 
pose, provided  that  tin-  ciioi,!^  liit-mscives  are  constructed  from 
the  harmonic  I'orm  of  tiie  scaii-  -  i  ; ;;.  Thus,  at  <;,  the  ascend- 
ing form  of  thff  scale  Mviili  ■  \' 1 1  is  emiiloyed ;  at  /',  the 
flesccndinf;  form  (with  \' II  /  i>  cinploycd.  notwithstanding  that 
the  passing  notes  ascemi;  ati.  tVI  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  dominant  seventh;  and  at  1/,  VI 1.  in  both  treble  and 
tenor,  in  connection  with  the  subdominant  chord. 
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Turning  and  changing  notes  when  employed  in  the  minor 
mode  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  melodic  form  of  the 
mmor  scale  being  used  alone  and  expressly  in  order  to  avoid 
movement  by  an  augmented  second. 

iS8.  When  passing  notes  occur  in  combination,  they 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  ,v./«o«««/  „,///,  o»e  another,  movement  in 
thirds  and  sixths  being  almost  invariably  very  effective-  move- 
inent  by  dissonant  intervals,  however,  and  those  occa.sionally  of 
the  harshest  character,  is  tolerated  when  combined  passing 
notes  occur  in  scale  passages  proceeding  by  contrary  motion. 
The  exceptional  combinations  which  frequently  arise  under 
such  conditions,  as  for  example  that  at  *,  must  again  be 
regarded  as  fortuitous  <-hords  This  nassasr  it  will  l)e  seen, 
concludes  with  turning  notes  in  tlic  alto  and  'tenor,  in  order  to. 
avoid  crossing  the  parts. 
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i8i.  In  tlie  following  rxamiile  various  auxiliary  notes  are 
tntro  111.  cd  in  the  bass;  the  tenor,  in  this  case,  is  written  on  the 
trcljle  stave  in  order  that  spare  nay  be  obtained  for  the  letters 
'p,'  'c'  and  '  t,'  here  em|iliiyed  to  indicate  respectively  the 
passing,  cluiigiiig  and  turning  notes,  as  they  occur  in  the  bass. 
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The  student  sliotild  examine  the  anove  passaj^e  very  caterully,  and 
should  p;iv  especial  a  tenlion  to  the  fijjurii  ■^,  which,  on  account  oi'  ttie 
suspensions,  is  somewlial  coirplex.  The  laise  relation  between  the  last 
auxiiiaiy  note — F  sharp  and  the  F  natural  In  the  alto,  should  also 
be  noticcil  ;  no  bad  elVeet  arises  in  this  case  as  there  is  no  chanj^e  of 
chord  ig  .JU),  the  F  sharp  being-  a  chioinatic  auxiliary  note. 

190.  Chromatic  passinj;  notes,  both  a-cending  and  de- 
scending, are  illustrated  in  tiie  Idllowing  txaiiiple  in  connection 
with  the  chord  of  C;  at  a,  in  liie  treble;  at  A,  in  the  alto;  and  at 
c,  in  the  tenor.  The  passing  noics  at  a  and  /'  ni;iy  be  effectively 
combined  as  at  d\  those  at  a  and  f,  however,  must  not  be  com- 
bined on  account  of  the  consecutive  fourths  which  would  arise 
V  vwetn  two  moving  parts;  nor,  moreover,  those  at  b  and  c,  on 
account  of  the  resultant  consecutive  fifths. 
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.0-.   When    .,v,.   „n,es  <,crur  in   sue   ".„„n  at  the  interval 

of  a  ser,m<l  apart,   it   i>  evi.l.nt   th.t   a   .hat„n,c   ,K,>sin«  n„te 

catinot   he   emph.yc.l    i,.,„,en   th.m ;    thus,   in    the    imperfect 

ca.lence  at  „,  i,  wot,M  be  in,pra,-ti,-ahle  l,>  in,,-,..!,,.  ■  :■  nass,„« 

note  ,n  the  treble.      The  .,p,,er  auvili.ry  note  to  the  fir;t  note 

when-as   in   the   present   instanre-it   tails  one  <legree   may 

however,   be  introduced   as  at   /,.     The  auxiliary  note  in   this 

case  may  be  re,i;arded  as  being  a  free  treatment  of  the  turninz 

not-,   as  shown   at  , ;    „    niav.  tiuref.,re.   be  called    a    l,r.    or 

'Itsju,,..  r„r:rn„  note.      At  „■.  nv    u,,.  .  ,   n „„  .re  ,n,r,H..,.ed 

in  1)  .[.1  irebleami  alio 


An    interesting  point   arises   in    this    connection. 
chaii,;ing  notes  at  e,  iiiirked  '  *.  are  re  wriiten 
the  >:ime    lime    a    pasMiiu'  n 
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IS  at  /.  and  at 

\).  is  introiUiced   in    the   ba.ss, 
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together  wiih  a  tiiriiiiig  note,  K.  in  the  tenor,  tlirn  on  the  tliird 
beat  of  the  measure  a  pa^inj;  rlmr.l  apinMr..,  ami  in  tiiis  case 
it  is  an  imlc|ienileni  ilioul,  \'  ,  ,niil  rmi«i  lie  so  rtsanltil ;  ihe 
1),  in  llie  treble,  therefore,  wliiili  «a^  ,//i <.•//,(/;/  before  is  now 
consKiiiiiil,  while  the  sucLeeiliiii;  ni>ti-.  |:.  is  now  ilissoiiant 
whereas  before  it  was  c<insoiiam  1  ruin  either  point  of  view 
the  anxih'ary  notes  are  correct,  ilio-,c  al  /,  marked  ♦  ♦,  being 
free  turning  notes 


e  0         «i 

1 

I''nrllier  examiilcs  of  free  turning;  notes  arc  ilhistrateil  at  i,-, 
where  the  lower  anxiiiary  of  the  succecdin),'  consonant  note  is 
introiliireil ;  at  /;,  where  the  same  note  is  enijiLiyed  to  form  an 
ornamental  resolution  in  connection  with  a  susiieiisicn;  at;, 
where  the  niijier  anxiliary  of  the  snccee.liii^  consonant  note  is 
inirodiiced  ;  and  at /.  wiiere  tile  einiiluyinent  of  the  aiuiliary 
note  is  the  converse  of  iliat  at  /i.  liie  ircaimeiu  of  the 
auxiliary  note  at  y,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  rare  occurrence;  this 
proyression  may  be  compareil  with  that  at  c,  §  1J3. 
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iga-  Auxiliary  notes  are  frequently  approached  disjunctly, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  changing  and  the  free  turning 
note,  they  are  rarely  quilled  disjunctly.  When  so  approached, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  second  of  two  changing  notes,  an 
auxiliary  note  is  called  an  Appoggiatura,  (It.  apfoggiare,  to 
lean  upon).  Appoggiaturas,  like  passing  notes,  may  be  either 
accented  or  unaccented,  and  either  diatonic  or  chromatic.  If 
the  lower  auxiliary  is  employed,  it  is  usually  a  stmilone  below 
the  consonant  note,  except  in  the  case  of  the  third  of  a  major 
common  chord,  when  it  may  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 
Unaccented  appopgiatu.as  of  very  short  duration  are  often 
written  as  '  grace  notes.'  especially  in  instrumental  music;  they 
are  then  called  Acciaccaturas  (It.  acciaccare,  to  crush). 

Accented  appoggiaturas  are  exemplified  at  a,  and  un- 
accented a-  b,  in  connection  with  the  chord  of  C. 
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At  c,  chromatic  appoggiaturas  are  exemplified,  and  although 
E  is  the  major  third  of  the  chord,  yet  D  natural  would  not  be 
correct  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  given  in  §  i8i. 
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The  use  of  cliromntic  appnggintiira'i  froquently  necessitates 

the  skip  n^  ...n   ini-iyienteil  interval;   .-iicli  skips  are  of  cc>mini)n 

occurrenre  in  iiistr;.;ii..t  ;,il   imi.iic,  but  tlii.-y  are  rarely  employed 

in  vocal  .  ais', . 

Tlie  sl..Jf -t  W''.'.  dc,  \\\'\\  to  avoid  ;ilti'i:i'iher  such  skips  for  tlie 
present,  aiul  to  tMiiplo\  appo,!^_i;iaturas,  ospticially  wtien  chronialic,  in 
the  trebk'  part  alone. 

Duiibic  appoi;i;iaturas,  of  wliich  the  si\-four  at  d,  §  bg,  is 

an  example,  are  often  ttnployeil  in  coninrtKin  with  the  perfect 

cadence,    as   at   if;    tiiesc   are  soinriinit->,    though    incorrectly, 

called  unprepared  suspensions.     It  will  lie  ^een  that  instead  of 

a  double   suspension,  which  might  have  bctn  employed  in  this 

example,    the    dissonant    note    in    each   case   is  transferred  to 

another  part. 
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lu.v  .\n  Anticipation  is  the  name  given  to  a  dissonant 
note  introduieil  into  one  chord  at.d  immediately  preceding  the 
same  note,  as  a  consonant  note,  in  the  '■ucceeding  chord.  An 
anticipation  is  frequently  used  in  the  perfect  cadence,  as  at  a; 
and  sonu'times  double  and  triple  anticipations  are  employed,  as 
at  i  and  c. 
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Anticipations  m.iy  be  wr  fe.i.  ,;■.  at  li,  or  the  syncopations 
may  be  oiii  iteci,  and  tiu-  ii.in:,.ige  wiitten  as  at  <r.  When  thu« 
einp!oyri!.  ilv  anticipation  m  ly  be  said  to  he  the  converse  of  a 
su>iieii:,iiHi. 
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i'(|.  .\  Retardation  i.-  ::iu  name  given  to  a  dissDiiant  note 
introduced  into  a  chord  by  being  sustained  or  held  over  from 
one  chord  to  which  it  belongs  into  another  to  which  it  does  not 
belong;  in  this  respect  it  resenibies  a  suspension;  it  differs, 
however,  from  a  suspension  in  the  manner  in  which  it  proceeds. 
A  retadation  moves  linjiiiiitly,  whereas  the  movenipnt  in  a 
suspension  is  always  conjnnct.  Retardations  are  sometimes 
called  'driving  notes'  .I'ld  sometimes  'lagging  notes,'  names 
with.prarti<-ally  opposite  me;inintrs,  and  yet  both  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  th;s  form  of  dMonl. 

Retardations  are  c\ein;jii:i,-d  ia  die  following  passage. 
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M..  5'j  "'i"'".?r'J'  ""y,  ^  •*■''•  •■'™  "O'  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
ke  Mudent   will  do  well  for  Ihe  present   to  avoid  their  u"e  a"  fir  m 

S^iivVfreedor"""'' "" "" "'"" """"'  ™'-^ "'  e,n,,i„;;d  "tif'<;;«:! 

195.  In  harmonizing  melodies  which  contain  what  art 
•pparent  auxiliary  notes,  it  is  often  possible  to  treat  even  tht 
■mplest  diatonic  passages  in  a  variety  of  wavs.  Thus,  the 
melodic  fragment  at  a,  which  is  harmonized  in  periiaps'  the 
most  natural  manner  at  i,  might  appear  in  the  varied  form 
•hown  at  e,  the  same  harmonies  being  employed,  as  shown  at 
J;  but  to  harmonize  the  fragment  as  at  f,  though  possible 
would  not,  generally  speaking,  be  good,  the  three  short  eighth- 
note  chords  on  the  second  part  of  the  measure  not  being  in 
Bmformity  with  the  immediately  preceding  long  syncopated 
half-note  chord;  the  passage  will  be  far  more  effective  as  at/, 
where  double  turning  notes  are  introduced  on  t'le  second  beat 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  continuity  of  move  neut.  Another 
treatment  of  this  passage  is  shown  at^,  where  the  eighth-note 
figure  in  the  bass  ,/////:/>,/«  that  in  the  treble,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  figure  in  the  treble  imi/a/ts  that  in  the  bass;  a 
similar  effect  of  imitation  is  shown  at  //;  here  a  passing  modula- 
rion  is  made  to  the  key  of  F,  and  the  G  on  the  third  beat  (in 
Ihe  treble)  may  be  regarded  as  being  ornamentally  deferred  in 
resolution.  At  /,  the  sustained  G  is  harmonized  as  a  cadential 
»ix-four,  the  inner  parts  being  varied  by  the  aduition  of  auxiliary 
Bote«;  and  at  /,  the  G  is  treated  as  an  inverted  pedal  note 
«  ao3),  passing  chords  of  sixth  being  employed  in  the  lower 
puts. 

W (b)  (c) 
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196.  In  the  employment  of  the  auxiliary  notes  which  have 
so  far  been  considered,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  they  should  be  introduced  with  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity.  To  employ  several  of  such  ornaments  in  quick  suc- 
cession for  a  few  measures,  and  then  not  to  employ  any  at  all 
for  two  or  three  beats,  would  probably  result  in  a  spasmodic 
and  very  inartistic  effect.  No  actual  rules  can  be  laid  down 
in  this  connection.  Good  ta-,ie,  inborn  in  some  musicians  and 
acquired  by  others,  can  be  the  only  guide.  In  common 
tmie,  unarcented  auxiliary  notes  may  most  naturally  be  intro- 
duced between  the  second  and  third  beats  and  between  the 
fourth   and    first  beats,    and    when   thus   employed,   and    not 
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Otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  may  also  be  employed  between 
the  first  and  second,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  beats. 
The  old  ballad  melodies  frequently  furnish  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  effective  employment  of  auxiliary  notes,  especially  passing 
notes,  and  an  examination  of  a  few  of  these  airs  and  other 
secular  tunts  should  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  study  of  this 
subject. 


SUMMARY. 

§  179.  Auxiliary  notes  generally. 

Employed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 

§  180.  Turning  notes  (the  upper  auxiliary). 

§  181.  Turning  notes  (the  lower  auxiliary). 

§  182.  The  turn. 

§  183.  Compound  turning  notes. 

§  184.  Changing  notes. 

Proceeding  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  auxiliary,  or  vice 
versa. 

§  185.   Passing  notes. 

The  most  important  form  of  discord  by  transition. 
§  186.  Incorrect  use  of  passing  notes. 

§  187.   Passing  notes  in  the  minor  mode. 

The  melodic  form  of  the  scale  is  freely  employed  in  order 
to  avoid  the  interval  of  the  augmented  second. 

§  188.  Compound  passing  notes. 

These  occasionally  result  in  fortuitous  chords. 

§  189.  Example  illustrating  the  use  of  discords  by  transition. 

§  190.  Chromatic  passing  notes. 

§  191.  Free  (or  disjunct)  turning  notes. 

Employed  ornamentally  between  two  notes  a  second  apart. 


AUXILIAKT  HOTia. 

1 19a.  The  Appoggiatura. 
I  193.  The  Anticipation. 
i  194'  The  Retatdation. 

1 195.  The  treatment  of  auxiliary  notei  ip  melodies. 

The  simplest  diatonic  passages  may  often  lie  bamoaiced 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

1 196.  On  the  employment  of  auxiliary  notes  in  composition. 


EXERCISES. 

L 


I.  Mark,  emoloying  the  letters,  t,  c  and  p,  the  torniBg, 
•hanging  and  passing  notes  in  the  following  passage. 


gr.^ * 1— "= t3^__^i__ a 


E9=f^^zm'= 


E=t--=^: 


?-^^=^^^ 


1 


i^^^.^ 


^^m^^ 
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2.  Re-wri(e  the  treble  of  the  following  (asisages,  and  m 
amiiliarjr  notes  of  Tarious  kinds;  each  erampla  may  b« 
worked  in  several  different  ways. 


m'I 


w 


3^i^i:^ 


4 1- 
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-^—^ 


13- 


=31 


(O 


3tEf 


~a~ 


r,.'^~^    _5 Le  ^^  ^  -^ 
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3.  Describe  the  errors  in  the  following  passage. 
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J  4    Complete  the  scale  passages  in  the  following  example 

V    employing  the  melodic  form  of  the  scale  of  C  minor  in  each  case! 


(») 


(■(-; 


5.  Compare  and  explain  the  treatment  of  the  notes  in  the 
treble  in  the  following  examples. 
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6.   Re-write  the  following  exercise,  introducing  passing  and 
turning  note!°  'n  all  parts. 


|;^rB=-d-ra::L:Z|.rv-4^p=y.-arr^-F^rp^H--:=:f- 


^JrSgtfSli=^:Spi 


^gpSpg^^Sii 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
7. 


iL^l§^ 


^g^M^^gg^^^ 


_         6  y-0-      4-3-6 


^^^3^^:§pi^ 
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3  —  £      3     3 

2  — 


4  84        a 

(Contttitted  on  next  pai^e.) 
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^^g^f:^*^S^^li 
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For  the  purpose  of  practice,  the  above  fif^ured  bas.ies  may  be 
transposed  to  other  keys,  *,  g,  a  second  (major  or  minor)  above  or 
below,  and  in  some  cases  a  third  (major  or  minor)  above  or  below. 
The  Exercises  should  occasionally  be  worked  in  open  score.  By 
omitting^  the  fi^ires,  advanced  students  may  work  the  exercises  as 
unfi^ured  basses. 
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Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  bassei  and  metodieii 
introducing  auxiliary  notes  (chiefly  passing  notes),  sui|)ensioni 
and  fundamental  discords. 


—    _*_~rrcr~::^  — ;i— i — m — r 


15.     Hymn  tunc.  L.M. 
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=t=qs:f=- 


g^Si^S^^g 


^^^^^^^ 


dh 
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25.  Harmonize  the  following  florid  melody,  employing  one 
chord  only  in  each  measure. 
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26.  Convert  the  following  passage  into  an  interesting 
melody  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  notes,  and  then  harmonize  the 
same. 


2  J.  Write  a  short  tonal  sequence  in  the  key  of  E,  the  model 
to  consist  of  four  chords  and  to  include  at  least  one  passing  (or 
turning)  note  between  the  beats. 

28.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony,  the 
upper  line  to  represent  the  treble  and  ^he  lower  line  the  bass. 


^~~f'f  *'*\'T  *  *  *  r*  f  1*  * 

—  -f  •  f  •  I  .« 1  •••• 


I      i 


-«• 1  «. 1 


—9 — 


-•••-•  »- 


I  I 


-«■  — 
-#  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  i-» — • 


29.  Compose  a  long  metre  hymn  tune  (see  Ex.  15)  in  the 
key  of  U  fiat,  employing  only  coinmon  chords  and  their  inver- 
sions, and  introducing  unessential  discords  continuously  through- 
out. 

30.  Write  a  passag-  ;ii  the  key  of  G  sharp  minor,  in  6-8 
time,  introdi  cing  examples  of  all  the  discords  which  have  so  far 
been  considered. 
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KXTRANEOUS   MODULATION. 
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197.  In  natural  modulation,  the  new  key  is  invariably  on« 
ef  the  attendant  keys  (§  54).  The  attendant  keys  are  ats« 
called  keys  oi first  relationship.  In  order  to  distinf;uish  them  from 
certain  other  keys,  known  as  keys  of  stcoiiJ  rtlationship.  Key* 
which  have  no  relationship  lu  a  given  key  are  said  to  be  ftreigH 
10  it.  Both  second  reUtionship  and  foreign  keys  are  included 
under  the  name  of  extraneous  keys  (§  99). 

The  keys  in  second  relationship  wiih  a  given  Ma;«>-key 
are  the  major  keys  on  the  uuijor  and  minor  mediant  and  on  the 
najor  and  minor  subniediant,  together  with  the  minor  keys  on 
the  tonic  and  subdominant.  The  keys  in  second  relationship 
with  a  given  minor  key  arc  the  major  keys  on  the  tonic  aad 
dominant  only.  The  keys  in  second  relationship  with  C  major, 
therefore,  are  E  major,  E  flat  major,  A  major,  A  flat  major,  C 
minor  and  F  minor.  Those  in  second  relationship  with  C  minor 
are  C  major  and  (1  major. 

iq8.  Gradual  modulation  from  a  given  major  key  to  any 
txtrnneuus  major  key  may,  with  one  exception,  be  eflected  by 
employing  the  following  four  chords  : — 

a.    The  original  tonic. 

h.  An  intermediate  chord. 

(.   The  new  V7,  which  is  often  inverted. 

d.  The  new  tonic. 

The  intermediate  chord  is  usually  a  minor  triad,  tbc  rett 
and  fi/th  of  which  are  common  to  b'.)th  keys. 

In  gradual  modulation  from  a  given  minor  key,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  introduce  after  the  original  tonic  either  V+  or  VI+, 
and  then  regarding  this  clArd  as  a  ncv  tonic,  the  intermediate 
chord  may  be  taken,  and  so  on,  as  above. 


'rr- 
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In  proceeding  to  a  minor  key,  the  same  chords  may  be  em 
ployed  as  in  proceeding  to  a  major,  with  tlie  exception  that  the 
final  chord  must,  of  course,  be  minor. 

The  one  exception,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
occurs  when  the  new  tonic  is  an  augmented  fourth  or  diminished 
fifth  above  (or  below)  the  given  tonic  ;  in  this  case,  either  IV  or 
V  may  be  employed  after  the  original  tonic,  and  then  regarding 
this  chord  as  a  new  tonic,  the  intermediate  chord  may  be  taken, 
and  so  on. 

In  gradual  modulation  there  must  be  no  chromatic  change* 
whatever,  but  the  enharmonic  change  of  an  entire  chord,  such  as 
from  F  sharp  major  to  G  fiat  major,  is  often  necessary  in  pre 
ceeding  to  a  distant  key. 

The  following  example  illustrates  gradual  modulation  fron 
the  key  of  C  to  all  the  extraneous  major  keys.  At  a,  V,  insteac 
of  III,  might  have  been  taken  as  the  ambiguous  chord;  and  at 
t,  IV,  instead  of  II,  might  have  been  so  employed. 
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The  student  should  commit  the  above  example  to  memory,  and 
•hould  especially  notice  the  relationship  between  the  chord  of  C  and 
the  intermediate  chord  in  each  case.  The  intermediate  chord  may 
perhaps  be  the  better  remembered  by  the  use  of  a  symbolic  formula, 
(uch  as  the  following  :— 

When  I  is  2-  employ  IV-, 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  new  tonic  is  a  minor  second  (above  the  original 
tonic)  employ  a  minor  chord  on  the  subdominant  (as  the  intermediate 
chord). 

199.  Sudden  modulation  to  an  extraneous  key  may  be 
effected  by  proceeding  from  the  original  tonic  to  the  new  V7 
immediately,  if  the  roots  of  the  two  chords  are  mart  than  a 
tone  apart;  if  the  roots  are  either  a  tone  or  semitone  apart,  then 
a  chord  on  IV,  V  or  VI,  whichever  is  the  more  convenient,  may 
be  employed  (after  the  original  tonic)  to  precede  the  new  V7. 

The  following  example  illustrates  sudden  modulation  from 
the  key  of  C  to  all  the  extraneous  major  keys.  In  proceeding  10 
the  new  V7,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  or  more  parts  move  dtro- 
matically,  and  that  one  or  .lore  parts  remain  stationary,  while  the 
«tbet  parti  move  at  smoothly  as  possibU.      The  enharmonic 
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change  of  an  entire  chord  is  sometimes  necessary  in  proceeding 
to  a  distant  key. 
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800.  Transition,  or  Waning  into  the  ntw  key  without  Iht 
use  oj  the  dominant  chord,  or  of  any  chord  derived  from  the-  dnim- 
nant,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  passage.  The  enharmonic 
change  to  the  key  of  E  is  here  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the 
key  of  K  flat,  a  key  not  recognized  in  music.  Changes  of  key  by 
transition  almost  invariably  occur  in  connection  with  keys  of 
Kcond  relationship. 
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aoi.  Many  interesting  real  sequences  may  be  formed  by 
modulation.  In  the  following  examples,  a  and  t  are  variations 
of  the  dominant  sequence  ;  <:  is  a  rising  sequence,  and  J  and  e  are 
founded  respectively  upon  the  first  and  last  rooduli..)ons  m  the 
example  in  §  198. 

(a)  (») 
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etc. 


.etc. 
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The  enharmonic  changes  in  the  following  examples  are  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  keys  with  more  than  seven  sharps  or  flaU  ; 
«,ch  changes  must  not  be  regarded  as  '"harmonic  modulation,  a  .ub- 
ject  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  XIV,  but  wh.ch.w.11 
be  considered  in  detail  in  Part  III. 
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Modulations  are  occasionally  cfft-cted  liy  the  use  of  V'tj,  f.7  and 
L70  ;  ihe  student,  however,  will  ilo  wi-II  to  confine  liis  attention  to  the 
ise  of  V7,  until  he  has  mastered  the  various  kinds  of  nioilu'alion  wliich 
lave  so  far  been  considered  ;  and  to  employ  other  cliords  derived  Irom 
^t  only  when  he  feels  assured  that  they  can  be  introduced  with  ji^ood 
sffet^t  in  the  place  of  the  inoi-e  coiiveniionril  V7. 

102  All  Arpeggio  is  the  name  given  to  the  notes  of  a 
:h6rd  when  heard  m  succes-iion.  The  term  arpeggio  is  derived 
Tom  the  Italian  arpa,  a  harp,  on  whi>'^h  instrument  it  is  customary 
:o  play  chords  in  this  manner.  Arpeggios  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamentation,  and  since  they  have  already  been 
exemplified  in  §§69,  73,  83  and  91,  it  will  be  necessary  now 
only  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  employed,  and 
these  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  rule  that  a  progression 
which  is  incorrect  in  itself  is  equally  incorrect  if  converted  into 
an  arpeggio. 

There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  especially  in  instrumental  compositions,  where 
arpeg^os  often  of  a  very  elaborate  character  are  introduced ;  the 
student,  however,  should  only  employ  arpeggios  in  accordance  with 
the  atwve  rule,  at  least  lor  the  present. 

The  arpeggio  in  the  treble  at  a,  is  incorrect,  on  account  of 

the  doubled  L,  and  the  consecutive  octaves  with  the  tenor ;  these 
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laulii  are  currectud  iit  i  ;  am:,  uuliuugh  iIktc  are  no  direct  c»n- 
secutives,  yet  the  effect  is  very  bad  ;  this  effect  is  re|jrescnled  at 
J;  at  e,  ilic  efljct  is  good,  noiwiihsianding  that  a  C  is  heard  in 
the  treble  af;ainsl  the  sustained  C  in  the  bass,  followed,  on  the 
fourth  beat,  by  an  K  in  the  ireble  against  the  sustained  F  in  the 
bass;  the  effirt  of  ilie  passage  may  be  represented  by  either  the 
progressiun  mj,  or  that  at  f. 


ao3.  A  Pedal  (Lit,  pes,  a  foot)  is  the  name  given  to  a  note 
which  IS  sustained  through  a  tuccession  of  three  or  more  chord*. 
The  term  is  also  employed  in  reference  to  certain  chords,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  passage  which  it  constructed  upon  or  io 
connection  with  the  sustained  note. 
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The  oriKin  of  the  term  ■  peilal '  i»  probably  lo  br  /ound  In  om» 
muxic,  in  which  the  b««»  of  Ihe  harmony  is  utually  playoil  i.n  the  pedma, 
and  in  which  pedal paMSHK*" a™ "'' cnm"" oco^rn-iicr  ;  -mh paHM|{«», 
indeed,  are  often  called  'orijan  point*,'  the  term  •  point  indicatinK  a 
note,  na  in  counterpoint,  which  i»  a  contraction  ol  iwinl-coiinier-poinl, 
that  i>  to  nay,  notc-aifain»l-iiote. 

Pedal  notes  most  frequently  occur  in  the  bass,  either  I  or 
V,  and  rarely  any  other  note,  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
When  occurring  in  any  part  other  than  the  hass,  the  sustained 
note  is  called  an  iiwtr/eJ  pedal.  If  two  pedal  p^ssag-s  are  intro- 
duced into  a  composition,  one  on  V  and  the  other  on  I,  that  on 
I  should  appear  last.  Occasionally  both  V  and  I  are  employed 
•imultaneously  as  a  double  pedal,  in  this  case  1  must,  of  course, 
be  placed  below  V.  Pedal  passages  usually  commence  and 
almost  invariably  conclude  with  a  chord  of  which  the  pedal  note 
forms  an  essential  part. 

A  pedal  chord  is  the  name  ({ivcn  to  a  fundamental  discord 
whose  root  (or  generator)  is  the  perfect  fifth  of  the  pedal  note 
over  which  it  occurs.  The  pedal  chord  at  a,  is  V7'  ;  at  fi,  V7' ; 
and  at  (,  L7. 


The  chord  at  1*,  since  V  is  omitted,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
L',  in  which  case  it  would  be  equally  correct  for  the  alto  and 
tenor  notes,  instead  of  fal  ing,  to  rise  one  degree.  I'lie  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  '  pedal  six-four '  will  now  be  seen,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenor  note,  the  chord  at  c  is  identical  with  that 
at  i,  in  §  69.  The  above  examples  are  equ.illy  available  in  the 
minor  mode,  but  the  chord  at  e  would  then  be  converted  into  L70. 
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An  inverted  pedal  ii  exemplified  at  tl,  and  a  double  pedal  at 
t ;  the  chord  at  *  is  an  inveriion  of  the  German  form  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  a  chromatic  chord  which  is  explained  in  %  so8. 
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The  following  example  illustrates  a  dominant  pedal,  followed 
bjr  a  tonic  pedal,  with  a  modulation  over  each. 
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104.  When  t>ie  pedal  occurs  in  the  ban,  tlu  pari  immidiaUlf 
ahovt  tht  ptdal  becomes  for  the  time  being  the  real  bass,  anj 
must  follow  the  rules  which  relate  to  bass  progressions.  If  a 
pedal  note  is  extended  for  several  measures,  it  is  often  more  con- 
venient to  figure  this,  usually  the  tenor  pnrt,  instead  uf  figuring 
the  bass — the  pedal.  The  chords  employed  in  a  pedal  passage 
should  as  much  as  possible  lie  confmc-d  to  the  key  to  which  the 
pedal  belongs ;  modulations  to  closely  related  keys  are  permis- 
sible, but  in  every  case  they  should  be  transient. 

A  pedal  note,  instead  of  being  sustained,  may  be  continually 
repeated,  either  on  successive  beats  ur  alternate  beats,  or  by  the 
use  of  syncopations  between  beats.  These  repetitions  may  also 
be  varied  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  notes,  while,  especially  in  instru- 
mental music,  the  pedal  note  often  appc.nrs  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tended shake  ;  when  thus  treated  it  is  called  ^  florid  pedal. 

105.  The  constant  use  of  the  same  auxiliary  note  or  notes 

in  connection  with  frequently  employed  harmonic  progressions 

will   give   rise   to  certain  chords,    which,   although   introduced 

in  the  first  instance  as  fortuitous  chords,  will  in  due  course  be- 

lonie  independent  and  generally  accepted  chords.     Such  chords 

will  be  chromatic  chords   if  one   or   mote  chromatic  aiuiliary 

notes  are  employed. 

Althoii^^h  the  chroni.'itic  element  in  harmony  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  Part  1 11 'of  this  worl<,  yet  it  will  be  advisable  to  refer  in  the 
present  chaper  to  a  few  of  thosw-  chords,  the  origin  of  which  is  pre- 
flumably  due  to  the  employment  of  cliromatic  auxiliary  notes. 

The  chromatic  chords  in  most  frequent  use  are 

'I'he  Augmented  triad, 

The  Ne.ipolitan  sixth. 

The  Augmented  sixth, 

The  Primary  seventh,  and 

The  Diminished  seventh. 
Some  of  these  chords,  namely,  the  Augmented  triad,  the  Oerman 
sixth  (*  form  of  the  au^ented  sixth),  and  the  Diminished  seventh  play 
•  venr  important  part  in  enharmonic  modulatioo,  a  subiect  wliich  will 
also  De  considered  in  Part  111. 
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so6.  The  Augmented  triad  usually  occurs  on  I,  as  at  a, 
•nd  on  V,  as  at  4,  in  the  major  mode ;  and  it  is  often  employed  in 
connection  with  V7,  attXe;  it  is  also  found  occasionally  on  IV 
of  the  maJT  mode,  but  not  on  any  other  note,  and  not  in  the 
minor  mode  at  all  except  in  its  normal  position  on  III. 
(a)  (b)  (c) 
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A  chord  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  first  inversion 
of  the  augmented  triad  on  III  of  the  minor  mode  is  shown  at  d; 
this,  however,  is  an  independent  chord  (the  dominant  minor 
sixth,  V6-)  and  will  be  considered  in  due  course  (in  Part  III) 
under  the  heading  of  '  Modified  chords.'  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  V7,  as  at  e.  The  progressions  at  4 
and  e  should  be  compared  with  those  b  and  c. 
(d)  (O 


J07.  The  Neapolitan  aixth  occurs  on  IV  in  both  modes. 
The  third  and  the  sixth  in  this  chord  are  both  minor,  and  it  is 
customary  to  double  the  bass-note.  The  chord  usually  proceeds 
to  a  cadcntial  six-four  as  at  a,  or  to  V7  directly  as  at  i,  or,  oc- 
casionally to  V,  as  at  c.  These  progressions  are  equally  avaiU 
ble  in  the  minor  mode. 
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The  false  relation  between  the  treble  and  tenor  at  c  is  not 

objectionable,  as  it  does  not  suggest  ambiguous  tonality.  The 
somewhat  exceptional  interval  of  a  diminished  third  in  tht.  treble 
in  tliis  progression  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  perfect 
cadence,  when  preceded  by  the  Neapolitan  sixth,  as  at  ^ and  <; 
on  account  of  tht;  peculiar  plaintive  effect,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pathetic  cadence. 

The  best  progressions  to  the  Neapolitan  sixth  are  from  I  and 
!■,  and  possibly  IV,  in  the  major  mode,  and  Irom  the  same 
chords,  together  with  VI  and  possibly  IIo',  in  the  minor.  The 
sixth  in  this  chord  is  almost  invariably  the  best  treble  note,  and 
the  bass  should  a' ways  be  doubled. 

The  I  oirect  symbol  for  the  Neapolitan  sixth  is  -11+  ' ;  but 
N6  may,  if  preferred,  be  employed  instead. 

208.  The  chord  of  the  Augmented  sixth  most  frequently 
occurs  on  -VI,  the  minor  second  above  V,  in  both  modes.  It  is 
found  in  three  distinct  forms,  these  are  generally  known  as  the 
Italian,  the  French  and  the  Cierman.  These  foi  ms  are  respec- 
tively shown  at  a,  b  and  c. 
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The  augmented  sixth,  in  each  of  its  rorms,  like  Ne,  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord.  In  the  following  example,  at 
d,  the  Italian  form  of  the  chord  is  introduced,  but  either  the 
French  or  the  German  form  might  be  employed  instead  with 
equally  good  effect. 


The  Italian  and  French  forms  may  resolve  upon  V  or  (by 
chromati  resolution)  on  V7  airectly  ;  but  if  the  German  form  is 
resolved  in  this  way  consecutive  perfect  fifths  will  arise. 

The  best  progressions  to  the  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth 
arc  from  I,  tbe  bass  f'  '-^ping  either  up  a  minor  sixth  or  down  a 
major  third,  and  from  iV,  when  all  parts  may  move  co:ijunctly. 
The  German  form  may  also  be  approached  from  Ne. 

If,  in  the  Gcrm.in  form,  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
U  enharmonically  changed  to  a  minor  seventh,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chord  is  converted  into  V7  of  that  key  of  which  Ne  is  I'. 
This  enharmonic  modulation  is  exemplified  at  t.  In  like  manner 
V7  may  be  converted  into  a  German  sixth,  as  at/ 
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Reference  to  ennarmonie  moduUuon  has  already  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  ;  this  subject  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  Part  III. 

Any  note  of  these  chords  may  be  effectively  employed  in 

the  treble. 

These  chords  are  usually  employed  in  their  normal  position, 
as  shown  at  a,  i  and  e ;  they  are  occasionally  inverted ;  an  example 
of  the  third  inversion  of  the  German  sixth  will  be  seen  at  d,  §  203. 

The  correct  symbols  for  these  chords  are,  for  the  Italian, 
-Vl6  X  ,  for  the  French,  -VI6  x  ;  and  for  the  German,  -VI6  x  ;  but 
the  following  symbols  may,  if  preferred,  be  employed  instead, 
It6,  Fr6  and  Gn6,  icspectively. 

Chords  of  the  augmented  sixth  occur  occasionally  on  other 
notes,  such  as  -II,  and  IV,  but  these  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  add  that  in  resolving  these 
and  all  chords  which  contain  chromatic  notes,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  chromatically  raised  note  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  while  a  chro- 
matically lowered  note  has  a  tendency  to  fall. 

209.  Primary  sevenths,  as  chromatic  chords,  usually  occur 
on  I  and  II,  in  both  modes,  and,  though  rarely  employed,  they 
are  possible  also  on  III,  VI  and  L.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  these  chords  in  §  117,  where  it  was  shown  that  a  primary 
seventh  is  identically  the  same  as  V7  in  construction,  but  that  it 
difTers  in  resolution.   Primary  sevenths  never  induce  a  modulation. 

The  foUowing  are  the  most  frequently  employed  resolutions 
of  the  primary  seventh  on  I,  at  a  and  6,  and  of  the  primary 
seventh  on  II,  at  e  and  d. 

(a)  (b)  (c) 
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The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  I +  7-  (or 
limply  1 7-)  and  II-f7- 

11  + 7  is  frequently  employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  and 
for  this  reason  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  chromatic  primary 
sevenths 

Primary  sevenths  are  susceptible  of  inversion,  and  the  second 
inversion,  like  V7»,  may  be  employed  in  its  incomplete  form,  the 
root  being  omitted. 

The  best  progressions  to  primary  sevenths,  on  whatever  de- 
gree of  the  scale  they  may  occur,  are  from  major  or  minor  triads 
or  their  first  inversions  with  the  root  movement  a  perfect  fourth 
or  fifth ;  roots  falling  a  third  or  rising  a  second  are  also  good. 
Thus,  11  +  7  way  be  approached  from  VI  or  V  (the  strongest  pro- 
gressions), from  IV  (with  chromatic  movement)  or  from  I ;  and 
possibly  from  II-,  with  roots  stationary. 

210.  When  a  ninth  is  added  to  a  primary  seventh  the  chord 
is  converted  into  a  Primary  ninth,  major  or  minor,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  when  the  root  of  a  primary  ninth  is  omitted,  a 
chromatic  chord  of  the  seventh  remains,  such  a  chord  being 
termed  a  derivative  of  -^  primary  ninth,  just  as  L7  and  L70  are 
derivatives  of  V9.  The  chord  derived  from  a  primary  major 
ninth  is  called  a  chromatic  minor  seventh,  and  that  derived  from 
a  primary  minor  ninth,  a  chromatic  diminished  seventh;  in  each 
case  the  fifth  of  the  note  upon  which  the  seventh  is  formed  is  a 
diminished  fifth,  while  the  third  is  necessarily  minor. 

These  chords  will  be  considered  !n  detail  in  Part  III  j  in  the  present 
chapter  reference  will  be  miide  to  one  chromatic  chord  of  the  seventh 
only. 

The  most  important  of  these  fundamental  chromatic aiscords 
li  the  diminished  seventh,  derived  from  the  supertonic  minor 
ninth. ,  Like  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  sixth,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  as  at  a,  where  it 
resolves  upon  a  cadential  six-four.  It  is  often  introduced  as  at 
i,  where  the  E  flat  is  written  as  D  sharp  ;  in  this  case  the  chord 
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may  be  regarded  either  as  a  'passing  chord,'  or  as  the  diminished 
seventh,  derived  from  the  primary  ninth  on  L,  <;  203. 
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The  pnigressioii  at  <i  is  equally  available  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  notation  of  the  chvird  at  //  would  be  incorrect  in  llic  Ivey  ol 
C  minor,  for  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  that  no  aegree  0/  the  scale  may 
be  enharmonically  c/innneii  except  for  the  purpose  of  modulating 
to  an  extraneous  key. 

The  symbol  for  the  chord  at  a  is  x  IV70.  The  name  usually 
given  to  this  cliord  is  '  the  diminished  seventh  on  the  chromati- 
cally  (or,  accidentally)  r.iised  subdominani';  in  the  present  work 
it  will  Lu  called 'tlio  diminished  seventh  on  the  interdnminant,' 
the  term  '  interdominaiit '  being  employed  as  a  technical  name 
for  the  chromatic  note  which  occurs  beljveen  the  subdi  linant 
and  the  dominant.  It  has  already  been  stated  (§31)  tlut  this 
note,  xlV,  like  the  subtonic,  VII,  is  never  enfiarmonicaily 
changed  (without  cflccting  a  modulation),  and  that  these  notes 
are  called  perfect  chromatics  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the.  other  chromatic  notes  of  the  key,  -11,  -III,  -VI,  which  may 
be  enharmonically  changed  to  xl,  xll  ai:d  xV,  respectively. 

The  symbol  for  the  diminished  seventh  derived  from  the 
primary  ninth  on  I,  is  III70. 

111.  In  concluding  this  brief  reference  to  the  more  impor- 
tant chromatic  chords — more  important  only  because  more 
frequently  employed — it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three 
diminished   seventh^     -     III-'o  (venerator  I),  ^,  L70  (generatoi 
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V    the  fifth  of  I)  and  c,  XIV70  (ger^r«tor  II,  the  fifth  of  V) 
comprise  all  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  form  of  the  chromatic 

scale,  d,  (§  »9)- 

(a)  (b) 
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2 1 2    Auxiliary  notes  play  an  important  part  in  both  real  and 

tonal  sequences;  innumerable  variations  indeed  may  be  formed 

from  even  the  simplest  progressions  of  common  chords,  white 

the  dominant  sequence  in  particular  lends  itself  to  a  practically 

inexhaustible  variety  of  treatments.     It  would  be  superfluous 

after  the  copious  illustrations  of  the  use  oi  auxiliary  notes  which 

have  already  been  given,  to  exemplify  them  further  in  connection 

whh  ordinary  sequences,  but  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 

Rosalia,  the  name  given  to  a  passage  in  which  a  certain  figure  is 

repeated  several  times,   being  transposed  usually  one  degree 

higher  in  each  repetition. 

XI,     .-r,n  'RnMlia'  oriirinated  from  an  Italian  folk-song  entitled 
.  RoIJia  miaca^rwhich  wis  constructed  upon  this  principle  of  re^t. 

tattelo  are  fieq"enUy^"«'i  «""  "  «""-^^'  •^'^'"^  s,gn>ficance.  , 

The  following  passage  iUustiates  a  Rosalia.  In  no  case,  it 
may  be  said,  should  the  model  be  repeated  more  than  twice,  un- 
less indeed  an  effect  verging  on  the  ludicrous  is  especially  desired. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  present  instance  that  whereas  the  first 
repetition  i.  an  exact  transposition  of  the  model  into  the  key  of 
the  supertonic  major,  the  second  repetition  is  t  trans(r,ptt6n 
(rather  than  a  transposition)  of  the  same  into  the  key  of  the 
mediant  minor. 
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1 1  J.  When  an  accidenially  ch  uigtd  note  occurs  in  a  melody 
or  an  unfigured  bass  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
its  character,  whether  it  is  diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  ir  the  latter, 
whether  it  is  an  auxiliary  note  or  whether  it  forms  part  of  a  chro- 
matic chord.  Such  a  note  may  often  be  treated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  thus,   the    F   sharp   in  the   fallowing    melodic   fragment 

^=9=2^p5EEEq^| 

may  be  regarded,  a,  as  a  chromatic  turning  note;  i,  as  II  in  E 
minor  ;  <',  as  L  in  ()  major ;  or  d,  as  the  (nominal)  root  of  L;o  in 
the  key  of  G.  These  various  treatments  of  the  F  sharp  are  exem- 
plified in  the  following  passage,  where  the  above  fragment  is 
repeated  continuously  in  the  treble.  The  G  in  the  bass  at  i/  is  a 
pedal. 
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114.  A  Ground  bass  (or  simply,  a  Ground)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  short  passage,  usually  of  from  four  '.3  eight  measures 
in  length,  which  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  bass,  the  super- 
impose<l  harmonies  at  each  repetition  being  varied,  either  by  the 
employment  of  suspensions  or  auxiliary  notes,  or,  through 
changing  the  function  nf  a  bass-note,  by  the  employment  of  an 
entirely  different  chord.  In  harmonizing  a  ground  bass  it  is 
customary  to  conceal  as  completely  as  possible  the  point  at  which 
•  each  repetition  of  the  passage  in  the  bass  commences. 

The  three  bar  phrase 


forms  the  basis  upon  which  the  following  'ground'  is  constructed. 
This  phrase,  it  will  be  seen,  is  repeated  five  times  (being  heard 
-six  times  in  all),  and  as  it  ends  on  V,  a  Coda  of  three  measures 
I  Is  added  in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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SUMMARY. 

t  197.  Key  relationship  in  general. 

Keys  of  first  rclationMhip  (attendant  keys),  of  second  rela- 
tionship, and  foreign  keys. 

§  198.  (jradual  modulation  lu  extraneous  keys. 

An  thtermediate  chord  and  no  chromatic  changes. 

§  199.  Sudden  modulation  to  (xtr.nnenus  keys. 

A  chromatic  change  to  be  made  in  approaching  the  new  V7. 

§  100.  Transition. 

Passing  abruptly  into  the  new  key  without  the  use  of  a 
dominant  chord. 

,^101.  Sequential  extraneous.modulation. 

§  aoi.  The  Arpeggio. 

§  203.  The  Pedal. 

Pedal  no'es,  chords  and  passages. 
§  204.  The  real  bass  in  pedal  passages. 
§  205.  The  Chromatic  chords  in  most  frequent  use. 
§  ao6.  The  Augmented  triad. 
§  207.  The  Neapolitan  sixth. 

§  208.  The  Augmented  sixth,  Italian,  French  and  German 
forms. 
The  enharmonic  treatment  of  the  German  sixth. 
§  209.  Chromatic  primary  sevenths,  other  than  V7. 
g  110.  Chromatic  primary  ninths,  other  than  V9+  and  V9-, 
The  chromatic  minor  and  diminished  sevenths,  with  special 
reference  to  x  IV70. 

§  21 1.  The  Harmonic  form  of  the  chromatic  scale  as  derived 
from  chords  of  the  primary  ninth. 

§  212.  The  Rosalia. 

§  213.  The  treatment  of  chromatic  notes  in  melodies. 

§  2 1 4.  The  Ground  Bass. 

This  simple  form  of  composition  should  be  constructed  so 
as  to  form  one  continuous  passage,  the  point  of  repeti- 
tion being  concealed  as  much  as  possible ;  while  the 
various  harmonizations  of  the  theme  should  posaeu  an 
ever  increasing  interest.  The  Ground  frequently  con- 
cludes with  a  Coda. 
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BXBRCISIS. 

I. 


Write  the  followint!  modulations,  making  no  chtomatte 
changes  whatever,  and  employing  as  few  chords  as  possible  in 
each  case. 


I. 
D  to  £  nat. 
FtoG. 
0  .0  B  flit. 
B  flat  to  D. 
V.  flat  to  A. 
A  to  K. 
A  flat  to  F. 
E  to  n. 
R  fldt  to  A. 


<i.  F  sharp  to  G. 

i.  I)  flat  to  K  flat. 

(-.  C  sharp  to  !£. 

rf  r,  to  B. 

e.  I)  to  A  flat. 

/.  I'  to  D  fl.1t. 

.(,'.  A  to  F  sharp. 

//  I)  Hit  to  Cflat. 

/.  C;  flat  to  F. 


a. 

D  flat  to  D. 

h. 

C  flat  to  C  sharps 

c. 

A  flat  to  B. 

d. 

E  to  A  flat 

t. 

B  flat  to  E. 

f. 

IC  flat  to  B. 

£■ 

K  to  1)  fl.it. 

A. 

.\  flat  to  F  sharp. 

i. 

B  to  B  flat. 

No  enharmonic  chan(fes   will   be   nece.HMry   in  making  the  aboi« 
modulations,  except  in  i|nestion  3. 

Reverse  the  order  of  the  keys  at  n,  i,  c,  etc.,  in  questiona 
I,  1  and  3  respectively,  and  then  connect  them  by  suddin 
modulation,  in  each  case  making  one  or  more  chromatic 
changes,  and  enharmonic  char)ges  also  when  necessary. 

\y        7.  Modulate   gradu.illy   to   the  key  of  C  major  from    the 

following  minor  keys ;  (<i)  B,  (b)  F  sharp,  {c)  C  sharp,  (</)  G  sharp, 

(<)G,  (/)!!  flat,  (^)E  flat. 

8.  Conii.-ct  the  following  minor  keys  hy  sudden  modulation  : 

(a)  E  and  F,  (6)   D  and  E,    (c)  B  and  I),  {d)  O  and  F  sharp. 

(e)  F  and  B,  (/)  E  and  C,  (g)  B  flat  and  G,  (h)  C  sharp  and  B, 
1'  (<)  G  sharp  and  G. 

l,^-''^        9-  Write  a  phrase  of  four  measures  commencing  and  ending 

(with  a  perfect  cadence)  in  the  key  o(  B  flat,  introducing  a  sudden 

modulation  to  one  of  the  n^ajor  keys  in  second  relationship,  and 

returning  therefrom  by  gradual  modulation. 

lo.  Modulate  from  B  minor  to  B  major  and  back  to  B 
minor,  and  then  to  F  sharp  major,  F  sharp  minor  and  back  again 
to  B  minor,  one  continuous  passage ;  and  conclude  with  a  plagal 
cadence,  and  the  Tierce  de  Picardie. 


M2 


IXTMNBOM  MODULATtON. 


Continue  the  following  pauaget,  mainuining  the  itjrie  at 
far  ai  pottible  and  introducing  the  modulations  to  and  through 
the  keyi  as  indicated.  Each  exerciie  thould  conclude  in  the 
original  tonic  key. 

II.  B  +,  C  +,  and  B  flat-  (about  eight  measures). 


/ 


12.  A  flat  +,  D  -  and  F  sharp  +  (about  eight  measures). 

-I    rj  I 


^ 


13.  B  +,  F  -,  E  +  and  C  -  (about  twelve  measures). 


!if3iEi==t3= 


14.  C  sharp  +,  F  +,  G  flat  +,  B  -  and  G-  (about  sixteen 
measures). 


1 
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15.  D  +,  B  flat  +,  A  -  and  A  +  (about  twelve  meuure*). 


^mm 


?= 


^m 


A^- 


^^^  -  1?^:^  ^^^ 


16.  E+,  E  flai  N  C         !•■  bhar|i      ,ir  a   G  sharp  -  (about 
sixteen  measure!)). 


iii^Bfpp 


1 o 1 1 1       m  ^1 *■ — w'- 


17.  Re-write  the   following   passage,   introducing  arpeggio 
movement  of  a  simple  character  in  the  upper  parts. 


u 


W 


gi^i^ 


^Sr 


^lE 


_:*JZia_ 


_<s«^_ 


5E^ 


J.:^ 


^^^ 


-» S'- 


^E 


1^ 


844 


EXTRAMBOVS  MOOULATION. 


i8.  Exemplify  (i)  in  ihe  key  of  E,  and  (i)  in  the  key  of  F 


minor,  the  pedal  chords  5  and  ?. 


2 


>^ 


19.  Name  the  I 


i-j*^ 


^ 


Tirr*. 


!  chromatic  chords. 


y^  JO.  Introduce  and  resolve  the  above  chords,  employing  in 

each  case  not  more  than  six  chords,  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  tonic. 

a  I.  Construct  a  Rosalia  from  the  following  model,  and  add 
a  few  measures  as  a  coda,  concluding  with  a  perfect  cadence. 


1/  I 


^S 


22.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony  in  the 
key  of  G,  employing  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols 

I        III70-       IV'       -VI6x         I-        L70'      I7-'     -II+» 

(N6) 


t-J- 


-VI6x 

4 
(Fr6) 


J J J J_|_J 


V7        -VI+    XIV70 


I'       IV-5 
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aj.  Continue  the  following  sequence  (on  a  dominant  pedal) 
conclude  with  a  perfect  cadence,  and  figure  the  bass  throughout. 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  pedal 
passages.    The  tenor  must  be  a  correct  bass  to  the  upper  parts. 
24.  ^ 

5  6  7  8 9  8  S7        8  -  7  - 


8  4-8 
2  3 


r?  6  -  5 
8  -  4  ;5 


5  7  B  £6 
3  4 


-  3  2  3 


25. 


r 


rB!==^=^^ 


8irrD7   6!»  7 
2  6—5^ 


.. "»   8  ;7 

i    6    5     4 

3-2      '     4    S  tf 


8^^     2 
°     6     5 

*  -  s 


4-  ;   4 

26.  Add  four  upper  parts — first  and  second  treble,  alto  and 
tenor — to  the  following  pedal  passage. 


n^ 


9  09     8    9     a  £9 

«7  tf?    6  iJ7  CB    7 

6    5  16  £8  '^      5 

~    3 


8  -7 


4354 


8     — 
6  —    t8 

-$4    - 


8  

5  

6  «4  Ji4 
3      S    % 


5   te 
3    4 


!M*  EXIRANKOUS    MOnLLATION. 

Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  followirg  basses. 


§g^  K' I  1:^,  r.^  ^%,^ 


-0   J6 
6 


^'=?=g= 


^ 


6    4    6        7    -  !>7 

2  4  ; 


b7  ~    87        4    6  JB 
4  3  2 


8  tJ7  i>7 
4-8 


4     3 


m^ 


7  - 
6  5 


0     1 


15    7 


;u4  3 

r 


^^^ 


^^^^^^S 


■X.- 


6    6    -         6    7-56       S     6     B     -      6  S7-    6  «6 
6  3        3-634       35  33-03- 

2-  2 


P^^^^gl^^ 


3  Ji  3     8  -      ;5     65*!  Jii      t>ti    j>7  tfS    W       8  -  «  » 

8  7        8  ?6  1,4     4  t,o  a       B 

t-  l^OiS-  4328 


-^^^ 


84    5   6     5    -C7-    ->6 
1234-3    2  34      - 


54       6 
2-       8 
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\ 


29. 


^gg^g^jp^^gfejigg^ 


6   tl    fi 
6  6 

s 


trr 
(77 


4     6  C     4    6 

I)     5  5     2 

tl 


Pp^gzg^^^^^ 


BBJJ0i^7    4      6868    4         8—  jgtj?       8 

k6     4         2  443        5|^7^B—     —  545  — 

3  434__32    3_ 


30. 


6     1(4       5  57  5  54 


6     1(4        5 

-^ — 


5  54 

3    B 


87 


7#- 

6  C7     55    7  -89  8 

8   «-  8- 
54- 


C    —    9-3-  —     5    84      5 t7 


0    —    9-3 

8 


5    84      5 
852 


"*     5    so"       5 84  7     6   6  £6 

3    84  2 2         86  1)5 

3 


S     8     13 

8    -    -987 

n     6        7      - 

6     -     5 

4     -       -    8 

-4^-3- 

^48 
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81. 


6-59-8  7-E6    58  7 

4-84-3 

6J{46V6«        8-J{78--6        5x5  5x5 

4  2  6        6   5      5        5   _  jf    _      , 

5  x5       5    J:5  5     Jt5     5    85  ^'^""^  B6 

It    - 


6     -  6    fi     8-7 
4     -  8    4     «  -  5 


7  8C     -568-7 

8  4-84fi-B 


PJ. 


«-qrrrz=r=;; 


5       x5    flfi     - 


. — I — |- 

—  *.T  — * 


:^£li 


32.  (r,,«o  ,„!,,.) 


;— ti:ii-«-  '-^  •  ---^— -- 


. . ft  f>A    w;         ■*  ^ 


5  26  t]5 

3     a 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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K. — ContinuttU 


^^=r=f=f=F- 


m 


-si: — 

8    -    m    88 

6  tse 

4    8      2      3    4 


4  3 


■  t;4  6  —  8  7 
-      26 


7    - 

]]2    3 


3? 


^=33g^:z---^^-p.-^^^^Bp^g^ 


87 
tt- 


-    8fe7  85 

n 


7  85    -      6  —  98 

j_    tl    -        45  2    - 


>-»- 


ilE^ZBr-iJE^ 


7    28    5    7 
3    


6    —      7    — 
4    S3    82     3 


6  54       1 


For  the  purpose  of  practice,  the  above  figured  basses  may  be 
tran.sposed  to  other  keys,  e,  g,  a  second  (major  or  minor)  above  or 
'below,  and  in  some  cases  a  third  (major  or  minor)  above  or  below. 
The  Exercises  should  occasionally  be  worked  in  open  score.  By 
omitting  the  figures,  advanced  students  may  work  the  Exercises  as 
unfigured  basses. 

II. 

Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses  and  melodies,  in- 
troducing auxiliary  notes  and  (occasionally)  chromatic  chords. 

83. 


^^^=[^^^M 


^^^Ei^-^l-^ 


8-dTi- 


3S0 
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84. 


^^=^B 


8S. 


^^P=X^g^^-^:f^-^=ggEE 


r^it  /i^^-\zs±^Jo. 


m 
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87. 


Bi4?^^ 


^=r^m^m 


38. 


39. 

4 


^^m^s^^^Em^^^i 


-Eliirfct: 


40. 


^^^^M^^^^^ 


^^E^^rgH^^E^^^ 


S82 
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*2. 


^^^^m^m^ 


m 


w$; 


43. 


^^im^S^E^^^^^ 


F=^-^-^tar 


^^^^^^p§^^ 


Harmonize  the  following  ground  basses.  Each  bass  should 
be  treated  in  at  least  lour  different  ways,  (i)  with  simple  chords, 
(a)  with  suspensions,  (3)  with  auxiliary  notes,  and  (4)  with  chro- 
matic chords.  Modulations  to  attendant  keys  may  also  be 
introduced.     A  short  coda  should  be  added  in  each  case. 

«>•  , 
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47. 
Ml 


._-T-_»__-- 


£iltisllii 


.E3H 


48. 


^^l^^^M^ 


Irff— r— »—!>«— 


51.  Modulate — 
(a)  from  D  to  D  Bat"! 
(*)  from  B  flat  to  B       ,        ''  .    „    , 

OfromEflattoAnr""'"""^ 
W  from  A  flat  to  e)      ^"""^-ng 


(n)  V7  into  Gni. 
{i)  Gn6  into  V7. 
{()  11-^7  into  G116. 
(J)  C,n6  into  I  7-. 


5>.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony, 
writing  the  first  and  second  measures  on  a  dominant  pedal,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  on  a  tonic  pedal. 


SJ.  Compose  a  passage  in  the  key  of  A,  introdudDg  extrs- 
neoni  cuodulation  together  with  chords  and  progressions  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 


$^.  Classify  and  describe  the  various  discord;  employed 
ia  music. 


M4 
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Set  the  following  lines  to  music,  in  each  c«se  introducing 
auxiliary  notes  and  occasionally  chromatic  chords. 


Celiriip. 


Motrt. 


Ttnnyson. 


55-     He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

56.  Row,  brothers,  row  !  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past. 

57.  If  nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour  ? 

58.  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.  ,      ,  , 

Longfellow. 

59.  Yet  many  a  minstrel.  In  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it  fell ; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sighed  'mid  their  glee, 

At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

Scoli. 

60.^  ^And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 

Where  I  .iiay  sr  and  rightly  spell 

Of  ev'ry  star  t.izt  Heav'n  doth  shew, 

And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  Experience  doth  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain.  „., 

Muttn. 


APPENDIX  II. 


The  Agures  employed  in  Harmony  represent  the  varioui  in- 
tervals as  they  exist  between  the  bass  and  the  upper  parts  of  a 
chord.  They  do  not  definitely  determine  the  character  of  a 
chord,  but  simply  indicate  the  notn  that  are  to  accompany  the 
bass. 

Figures  appear  to  have  been  first  used  about  the  year  1600 
by  Monteverde  and  his  successors.  They  rapidly  met  with  the 
approval  of  musicians  generally,  and  their  use  to-day  may  be  said 
to  be  universal.  At  one  time  the  accompaniment  to  songs  and 
choruses,  etc.,  consisted  entirely  of  a  figured  bass  part,  the  char- 
acter of  the  accompaniment  being  left  to  the  taste  and  discretion 
of  the  performer.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  plan  frequently 
adapted  by  Bach  and  Ha>idel  in  their  great  choral  works.  With 
Beethoven  and  his  contemporaries,  however,  it  became  the 
custom  to  write  independent  accompaniments ;  figures  in  this 
connection,  therefore,  gradually  passed  out  of  use,  and  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  said,  they  are  only  employed  m  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  music. 

It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  place  the  figures  niove  the 
bass  slave,  but  now,  on  account  of  the  general  use  of  close  scoie 
in  preference  to  open,  the  figures  are  almost  invariably  placed 
ielow  the  bass  stave,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  notes  of 
the  tenor  part. 

In  the  case  of  the  common  chord  it  is  usual  to  employ  no 
figures  at  all,  nor  a  mark  of  any  kind,  unless  another  chord  occurs 
upon  the  same  bass-note,  either  before  or  after,  when  the  fi)tures 
8,  5  or  3,  or  any  two  of  these  figures,  or  all  three  of  them  are  em- 
played  to  indicate  the  use  of  this  chord. 
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Modern  authors  sjmetiines  employ  one  of  these  fif^res  to  indicate 
the  treble-note  for  the  firat  chord  of  an  exercise  ;  this  innovation,  how- 
ever, it  not  in  general  use,  nor  is  it  to  ba  recommended,  as  it  affords 
material  assistance  to  the  student,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  such 
assistance  is  either  desirable  or  advisable. 

Chromatic  changes  are  indicated  by  a  designating  accideiiti' 
placed  immediately  before  the  figure  representing  ihe  note  that 
is  to  be  changed.  In  the  case  of  the  third  of  the  bass,  it  is 
customuy  to  omit  the  figure  3  (the  figure  being  understood),  and 
to  employ  the  accidental  alone ;  the  figure  3,  however,  should 
not  be  omitted  when  there  are  other  chords  upon  the  same  bass- 
note  as  a  misconception  of  the  significance  of  the  accidental 
might  easily  arise.  When  the  bass-note  of  a  common  chord  is 
chromatically  changed,  it  is  understood,  that  the  octave  of  the 
bass  is  also  to  be  changed  accordingly,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  the  change  in  the  figuring. 

Formerly,  when  a  note  was  to  be  chromatically  raised,  it  was 
often  the  custom  to  employ  a  figure  with  an  oblique  stroke  drawn 
across  it,  the  figure  apparently  being  crossed  out ;  but  this  device 
js  rapidly  passing  out  of  use,  probably  on  account  of  the  confus- 
ion which  is  liable  to  arise  in  M.  S.  music,  where  anything  crossed 
out  presents  the  appearance  of  being  incorrect.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  figure  4,  »ith  »"  oblique  stroke 
drawn  through  it,  indicated  the  third  inversion  of  the  dominant 
seventh. 

An  oblique  dash,  instead  of  figures,  has  been  employed  by 
some  authorities  to  indicate  a  suspension  in  the  bass  (see  page 
845),  but  this  device  has  failed  to  meet  with  general  accepUnce, 
probably  on  account  of  its  limited  application,  for,  while  it  serves 
its  purpose  well  enough  when  there  is  a  suspension  in  the  bass 
(mfy,  it  cannot  be  used  when  one  or  more  suspensions  occur  at 
(he  same  time  in  the  upper  parts. 

In  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  employ  a  figure  higher  than  9  ; 
tikis  figuw  indicates  a  falling  dUsonance,  and  when  employed,  th« 
note  thus  represented  must  be  placed  at  the  interval  of  a  •io«fc 


or  more,  never  that  of  a  second,  above  the  bass-note.  The  figure 
2  has  a  double  significance ;  when  followed  by  3  (page  248),  it 
indicates  a  rising  dissonance  in  one  of  the  upper  parts,  and  when 

followed  by  a  dash,  as  in  the  chord  ^  ~ .  or  not  followed  by  any 

figure  or  mark  at  all,  as  in  the  chord  *,  it  indicates  a  falling 

dissonance  in  the  bass.     The  note  represented  by  the  figure  2, 

m.iy  be  placed  at  the  interval  of  a  second,  a  ninth  or  even  more 

above  the  ba»s. 

In  the  days  when  the  major  and  minor  scales  were  known,  respect- 
ively, as  ihe  sharp  and  flat  scales,  the  terms  'sharp'  and  'flat'  v  ere 
often  employed  instead  of  the  terms  '  major '  and  '  minor  in  reCerence  to 
intervals.  Consequently  the  sijfns  jj  and  7  were  sometimes  used  when, 
at  the  present  time,  the  sign  t]  would  be  regarded  as  correct.  To  re- 
present F  sharp,  the  minor  third  of  D  sharp,  by  the  figuring  {)3,  or  B  flat 
the  major  sixth  of  D  flat,  by  the  figuring  JJ6,  is  an  anomaly  which  for- 
tunately no  longer  exists. 

When  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  note  of  one  chord  through 
one  or  more  succeeding  chords  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  line 
called  'the  line  of  continuation,'  instead  cf  a  figure.  This  line 
is  also  employed  to  indicate  the  retention  of  a  complete  chord 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  triad,  the  chord  is  not  figured,  or  ns  in 
the  case  of  a  chord  of  the  sixth  or  seventh,  when  one  fijjure  alone 
is  employed.  If  a  chord  is  represented  by  two  or  three  figures, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  respectively  two  or  three  lines  of  con- 
tinuation. These  lines,  in  every  instance,  are  placed  under  the 
note  or  notes  which  succeed  the  chord  the  notes  of  which  are 
to  be  retained. 

The  explanation  here  given  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  .signifi- 
cance of  the  line  of  continuation.  Certain  modern  authorities,  however, 
have  thought  well  to  use  this  line  in  another  sense,  namely,  to  place  it 
under  the  chord,  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be  retained,  as  well  as  under 
the  succeeding  chord  or  chords  ;  but  to  this  use  of  the  line  there  are 
some  valid  objections. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  liable  to  cause  confusion  for  the  bass-nute  of  a 
common  chord  is  sometimes  not  figured  or  marked  at  all,  while,  at 
other  times  it  is  underlined  ;  whereas,  the  older  plan  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  a  mark  of  any  kind  whatever  to  such  a  bass-note. 
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SecondlVi  if  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  for  example,  is  to  be  continued 
over  three  or  more  bass-notes,  the  significance  of  the  Sine  is  liable  to  be 
ambieuous,  for,  unless  it  commences  as  close  as  possible  to  the  figure, 
it  might  indicate  that  the  succeeding  bass-note  was  to  be  a  comn-.on 
chord  a  mistake  which  could  easily  arise  in  M.  S.  music;  whereas, 
according  to  the  older  plan,  it  would  be  immaterial  where  the  line  com. 
menced,  so  long  as  it  appeared  under  the  second  bass-note. 

Thirdly,  i"  the  case  of  vocal  music,  a  Song  or  a  Recitative,  for  ex- 
ample,  when  many  words  are  often  sung  to  one  chord,  by  the  new  plan, 
Uncs  of  inordinate  length  would  frequently  be  required  ;  whereas,  by 
the  older  plan,  an  occasional  short  dash  would  alone  be  necessary. 

Fourthly,  in  examining  the  scores  of  the  great  classical  masters 
from  which  examples  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  are  so  often  quoted, 
it  seems  little  short  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  modem  teacher  to 
.stale  that  the  figuring  is  incorrect  in  this  connection. 

Finally,  since  the  new  plan  is  by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the 
old.  there  seems  to  be  no  specific  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  ; 
for,  surely  no  purpose  is  served  by  a  change  from  which  no  advantage 
accrues.. 

Figures  very  frequently  possess  an  ambiguous  significance, 
an  unfortunate  but  at  the  same  time  unavoidable  fact,  in  which 
case  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  context,  that  is  to  say,  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  chord,  or  perhaps  both  chords.  The 
figure  7,  for  example,  not  only  indicates  a  tetrad  (chord  of  the 
seventh),  but  indicates  also  the  suspension  7  to  6 ;  now,  if  the 
resolution  of  the  suspension  should  be  deferred,  it  requires  the 
astuteness  of  a  proficient  musician  to  determine  whether  the 
figure  7,  in  such  a  case,  is  intended  to  indicate  a  tetrad,  es- 
pecially if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  secondary  seventh,  or  the 
first  inversion  of  a  triad  with  the  root  suspended.  In  many  cases 
the  sime  fi.ures  are  employed  for  three  different  chords,  while, 
as  will  be  duly  shown,  certain  figures  are  in  use  for  four,  five,  six 
and  even  seven  different  chords.  If  symbols  were  employed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  a  chord  would  be  at  once  dis- 
pelled;  symbols  have,  therefore,  one  distinct  advantage  over 
figures,  in  as  much  as  that  they  express  the  exact  charade-'  of  a 
chord. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  figures  usually  employed 
in  four-part  harmony,  together  with  their  signification. 


I 


a 

~  0 
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0 

1 

•2  a 
» 

4 

43 

."> 

S6 
G 


No  upper  parts  In  be  added  ;  usually  Indicated 
by  the  term  '  Taslo  solo,'  one  key  alone. 

The  upper  parts  to  be  in  unison,  or  octaves, 
with  the  bajss. 

Triad  with  3rd  sub-suspended. 

Triad  ;  employed  in  the  suspensions  43  and  23. 

Tri;id  with  3rd  suspended,  and  resolution  de- 
ferred. 

Triad  with  3rd  suspended. 

Triad  :  employed  when  a  chord  of  the  6th 
occurs  on  the  same  bass. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  sub-sus- 
pended. 

(a)  First  inversion  of  triad. 

(A)  When  occurring  on  1 1,  followed  by  I  or  P  it 
is  regarded  as  the  incomplete  form  of  \'y'. 

(f)  Dominant  Ctli. 

(i/)  Italian  Olh. 


3 

Palt. 

118 

,S 

118 

S  and  5 

256 

g  anJ  .1 
S  anJ  S 

49 

271 

8  anti  R 

252 

8  and  3 

107 

(S)„„j3 

(8).'>nd3 
8  .nnd  3 


'2rA 


102 

ISO 


05  I 


8  and  3 

3 

double    I 

8  and  3       255 


331 


76 

78 
8 
(I 


Triad  with  5th  suspended. 

(V7  I 

Tetrad.  J  J '7  i    5  and  3 

U-70 

First   inversion   of  triad  with  root  suspended,      3  (noi  5) 
and  resolution  deferred  (rare). 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 

Triad  with  8VL-  sub-suspended. 

Triad !  employed  in  the  .suspensions,  9  S  and  7  8. 

Triad  with  Svo  suspended,  and  resolution  de- 
ferred. 

Triad  witli  8ve  suspended. 

Triad  with  3rd  doubled,  usually  \'I. 

|'V7»  I 

Third  inversion  of  tetrad  ^  j^',  j         0 

I,  l.7o»  ! 
Triad  with  bass  suspended.  (7) 


3  (not  5) 
5  and  3 
.»  and  3 
n  and  3 

,")  a»4.  ,1 
8  or  5 


134 
189 
222 
228 

271 

249 
254 
249 
271 

249 

68 

148 
192 
223 
226 
!  251 


Fitfurcs  in  bracket*  indicate  notes  that  are  Hoinetimew  iitcUidetl. 


4  3 
•2  3 
45 
23 

46 
•2- 

4 

3 


4- 

33 
4- 
33 
3- 
2- 
5- 
23 
56 
23 

it 

3 

56 
3- 
B- 
43 
56 
4- 

5 

5 

«6 
2- 

8- 
23 
66 
23 
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Triad  with  3rd  doubly  susiicuded. 

Triad  with  both  5th  and  .Ird  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  oi  triad  w'.tli  bass  suspended 
and  root  sub-suspended. 

(«)  Second  inversion  nf  tetrad.  -  i   'j 

(*)  French  6th. 

Third  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root  suspended. 

Triad  with  bass  and  3rd  suspended. 

First  inversion  (if  triad  with  bass  suspended. 

Triad  with  3rd  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  and  5th  (of 

root)  both  sub-sust>ended 
Triad  ;  employed  when  another  chord  occurs 

on  the  same  bass 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  sub-suspended. 
Triad  with  3rd  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  3rd  (of  root)  sub- 
suspended. 

Triad.     ( Fig-uring-  rare. ) 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  and  root  sus- 
.    pended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  5th  of  root  sub- 
stispt'nded. 

Triad  with  5th  su;  pended  and  3rd  sub-sus- 
pended. 

(a)  First  inversion  of  triad. 

{b)  When  occurring  on  li,  followed  by  lor  P,  it 
is  regarded  as  the  incomplete  form  of  Vyi*. 


Si 


G 
ti 

7  (not  (i; 

5  or  2 
doubled 

8 

S 
8 


Pace. 

267 

267 

26* 

148 
192 
2S3 
226 
131 
224 

266 

263 

256 

49 


(8) 

254 

8 

262 

8 

266 

8  and  3 

2 
doubled 

266 

6 
doubled 

8 

(8) 

8 

102 
150 

6S 
3- 

6- 
34 

6 
4 

6- 
4- 
6- 
43 
63 
4  3 


Significance,  etc. 


n 


P>(e. 


54 

8- 
5  6 

6 
6 


76 
2  3 

78 
2  3 


i  - 
32 


{c)  Dominant  6th. 
(J)  Italian  6th. 

Triad  with  5th  suspended. 

^cond  inversion  of  triad   with   root  sub-sus- 
pended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad. 
Triad  with  bass  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  5th  of  root  sus- 
pended. 

Triad  with  5th  and  3rd  suspended. 

(V;' 

II7' 
(a)  First  inversion  of  tetrad.  \  j_  '1 

il.70> 
(A)  'Added  6th.' 
(£-)  German  6th. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 
First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad ;  employed  in  the  sus- 

.       76 
pension  -  g. 

Tetrad  with  3rd  sub-suspended. 
Triad  with  bass  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended, 
and  5th  of  root  sub-suspended. 

Triad  with  both  8ve  and  3rd  sub-suspended. 

'V7 


3  3?'. 

doubled 

S  235 

255 


114 


8 


(») 

255 

6 

25S 

doubled 

S 

267 

148 

192 

:t 

223 

226 

3 

193 

:t 

331 

X  (,i.>t  3) 

260 

3 

255 

3 

268 

Tetrad. 


L70 


Modified  chord. 


252 


267 


134 
189 


226 
301 


vlif 
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Put.. 


76 
3- 

78 
3- 

7- 

4- 

7- 
43 

76 
4- 

78 
43 


76 
5- 
78 
54 

78 
»- 


65 
76 
6- 
78 
6- 
78 
65 

I  '8 
i  76 

I  8  - 

j  23 

>  8 

i  3 


First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 
Triad  with  8ve  sub-suspended. 
First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  sub-suspended. 
Tetrad  with  Si-d  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  3rd  of  root 
suspended. 

Triad  with  3rd  siis{»ended,  and  8ve  sub-sus- 
pended. 

(a)  Incomplete  form  of  tetrad. 

(A)  With  5th  chromatically  raised,  the  aug- 
mented triad  and  7th  on  V. 

P'trst  inversion  of  triad  with  root  doubly  sus- 
pended. 

First  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  root  and  3rd  of 
root  suspended. 

Triad  with 8ve  sub-suspended.  (Figuring  rare.) 

Dominant  6th  and  7th. 

Tetrad  with  5th  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  sub- 
suspended. 

Triad  with  5th  suspended,  and  8ve  sub-sus- 
pended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  oot  suspended, 
and  8ve  of  bass  sub-suspended. 

Triad  with  3rd  sub-suspended. 

Triad ;  employed  in  the  f  9  8  7  8  7  8  ^^^  9  8  \ 
suspensions  \  4  3'  4  3'  2  3  S?3'/ 


3  (not  5) 
5 


7  or  4 

doubled 


249 
254 

266 

268 
25S 

266 

251 
330 


224 
266 


260 
256 


256 


266 
I  267 
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Pa^. 


8- 
65 
H 
7 

8- 
76 
8- 
"H 
8 
H 

«8 
2  1 
»8 
3 

9- 
4- 
98 
43 
98 
5  - 
9- 
5  3 
98 
56 

1  dft 
I  *~ 

65 


TriHd  with  3rd  HUMjwnded. 

First   inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended, 
and  bass  sub-suspended. 

Triad.     (Figuring  rare.) 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  sub-suspended. 

(a)  First  inversion  of  triad. 
(A)  When  occurringon  II,  followed  by  I  or  P,  it 
is  regarded  as  the  incomplete  form  of  V72. 
(r)  Dominant  6th. 
Triad  with  5th  suspended. 

Tetrad.   {]\\ 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 

Triad  with  8ve  sub-suspended. 

9  8 
Triad ;  employed  in  the  suspension  ^  g- 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  3rd  sub-sus- 
pended. 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended. 
Triad  with  bass  sub-suspended. 
Triad  with  8ve  and  3rd  suspended. 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended. 

Triad  with  3rd  suspended  and  bass  sub-sus- 
pended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  su.s- 
pended,  and  root  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  sus- 
pended. 

Triad  with  8ve  and  5th  suspended. 


4 


3 

3 

3 

3 
i 

I  (5) an J  3 
I  (5)  .nJ  3 

3 

I  (5) anJ  3 
(5) and  3 

5 


2S4 

102 
190 

330 
2S5 

134 
189 

249 

254 

266 


249 


266 


253 


ft 

4 
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ll 

P.,.. 

0 

1 

I'entad.* 

(S).„J3 

aos 

> 

Triad  with  8ve  doubly  suspended. 

(5).nJ.1 

266 

08 
7- 

Tetrad  with  8ve  suspended. 

(5) and  3 

268 

OR 
■0 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  both  root  and  8v(^ 
of  bass  suspended. 

3  (not  '■) 

08 
8- 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended. 

(S).nd3 

24» 

'A  fundanwntal  divcurj  of  five  note*. 

When  three  fig'ures  are  employed,  they  indicate  the  several  notes 
that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  upper  parts.  No  note  represented  in  the 
P}(ure9  should  be  omitted  from  the  chord.  To  this  rule  there  are  very 
few  exceptions  ;  the  fifth,  however,  may  sometimes  be  omitted  even 
thoug'h  it  is  included  in  the  figures,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  a 
modulation,  when  the  fifth  in  Vyis  chromatically  chang-ed,  seepage  314. 


H 


3 
2 

5- 

;  2- 

i  2- 

i  s- 
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Third  inversion  of  pentad. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  tetrad  with  bass  suspended. 


84 

3  -      Third  inversion  of  pe.  tad  with  3rd  of  i-oot  suspended. 
2- 

S 

3        Triad  with  3rd  doubled,  usually  VI. 

3 

6- 

4  -      First  inversion  of  tetrad  with  bass  suspended. 
2- 


P«c 


209 


2S3 


"fl 


a 

Si 

8- 
4  3 
23 
!J 

4- 
3  3 
50 
4- 
3- 
ft- 
5- 
2  - 

S 

9 

3 

B- 
5- 
43 

6U 
2  _ 

■i 

6« 

a- 

2- 

6- 
34 


3 
3 

S 

4 
2 

« 

4- 

2- 

ftS 
43 

23 
C8 

4- 
2 
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A  triad  with  3rd  doubly  suspended. 


Pa(c. 


First 


_  __iversioii 
pended. 


of  tetrad  with  bass  and  jih  of  root  sus- 


Second  inversion  of  tetrad  with  3rd  of  root  sub-suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  suspenued. 

Triad  with  Sth  doubled,  usually  I  after  Vg'. 

A  triad  with  3rd  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  and  root  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  tetrad  with   bass  and  3rd  of  root 
suspended. 

Third  inversion  of  tetrad  with  3rd  of  root  sub-suspended. 
First  inversion  of  triad. 

117* 
Third  inversion  of  tetrad.   •.  [_,'., 

U.70" 

Tetrad  with  bass  susjiended.  |il- 

Triad  with  .5th  suspended  and  3rd  doubly  suspended. 

A  triad  with  bass  suspended  and  8ve  sub-suspended. 


267 
269 


2SS 


266 


27D 


102 

148 
192 
223 
226 
268 
270 


267 


266 


it 


6- 
4- 
32 
0- 
4- 
.13 

0 

4 

4 
fl- 

r>4 

2- 

66 
5- 
2- 

6 
5 
3 


6- 
A4 
3- 
6- 
54 
34 
66 
5- 
33 
6- 
6- 
4S 
6- 
6- 
23 
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I  of  lelrHd.  ■(  I  L 


(a)  Second  invemon  i 

(i)  French  6th. 

Third  inversion  of  tctmd  with  root  KiiHiiended. 

Tetrad  with  bass  and  3ril  .siiNiiended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  willi  root  doubled  (rare). 

Th  .-d  inversion  of  tetrad  witli  .Irti  ofrtiot  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  willi  bass  and  root  suspended. 


{a)  First  inversion 

(»)  'Added  6th.' 
(r)  German  6th. 


jV7> 
of  tetrad,  -({'j.' 


I4« 
162 
223 
228 

331 
224 

266 

119 

270 

266 


148 
192 


Second  inversion  of  tetrad  wit  I)  root  suspended. 

Second  inversion   of  triad  w'itli  root  doubly  suspendeil 
(rare). 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  bass,  root  and  iith  of  root 
suspended, 

First  inversion  of  tetrad  wit'.i  Stii  of  root  suspended. 


193 
331 

224 
266 

268 
269 


First  inversion  of  triad  with  5th  of  root  sub-susprnded.       i 


KUa'RKH. 

xiil 

tl 
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PlW. 

(p 

First  inversion  of  triad. 

li 
II 

!  Si>iond  iiivrr-ioii  i>l  triad  Willi  3rd  of  root  doubled  (rare). 

u« 

4 

(J 
0 

i-'irst  inversion  of  triad  witli  .^III  of  rot>t  siisiJeiided. 

•>i^ 

4.<l 

7B 

1   First  inversion  of  triad  willi  r*H»t  suspi'iided. 

I...4,. 

^  TiiaJ  with  bass  siisp-mUHl.                                                              ;  2^2 

A  {  Third  inversion  ot'U-iriul  willi  .'ith  of  iikh  suspondfU.               '270 

'    I   .  '' 

4  Second  invi-rsion  vtCieliinl  with  'Mi\  of  voot  suspended.           2Hil 

"  *»  Second  inveMion  of  triad  with  Mrd  susiH-iuled  and   root   j  'JVM 

•*  I            suh-siisiiendeil.                                                                              ' 

4  Second  itiveision  of  triad  with  3rd  of  ro*it  s»i^i>eiuied.           [  o-f'_i 

1.  4  -  ■ 


'-       I  First  inversiv>n  uf  triad  with  hass  suspended. 


-       '  Tetrad  (usually  piiniary)  with  3ril  snb-Hus|>ended.  ;  otjit 

2  3  \ 
~  0   '  Third  inversion  of  tetrad  witli   ~ith  and  .{rd  i^t'  root  sus-  I  •JTU 

r*  4              pended.  1 

(V;  I   134 

:,     !  Tetrad.     :J|7  ,m 

"     [                     (1.7"  i  WB 


5  -       Second  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  suspended. 
S-   I 


■2Si 


70 

« 

3- 

70 
50 
3- 

70 
S4 
3- 

70 
.'>4 

3  2 

7« 
5- 
3- 

Is! 

4  3 
70 

no 

4- 
70 

5  - 
43 
70 
.10 
4  3 


0 
2  3 

7 
« 
3 

7  - 
66 
3- 

7B 
«- 
3- 
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Fir^t  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root  suspended. 
First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  doubly  suspended. 
Second  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root  and  3rd  suspended. 
Third  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root,  ;ird  and  5th  suspended 
Tiiad  with  8ve  sub-suspended. 

Tetrad  with  3rd  suspended. 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  3rd  of  root  doubly  sus- 
pended. 

First  inversion  of  tetrad  with  root  and  *5th  of  root  sus- 
pended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  doubly  suspendedt  and 
3rd  of  root  suspended. 

Fourth  inversion  of  pentad. 

noniinant  0th  and  Tth  with  3rd  sub-suspended. 

Dominant  0th  and  7tb. 

Tetrad  with  5th  suspended. 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  suspended. 


Pm- 


^4 


270  : 


254 


87<) 


200 


3»  I 


aao 


^ei-kis. 


SUiNlniAxcK.    KU'. 


KiiM  i„v.Tsio.i  ,.f  iriad  >vitl,  Sve  ofLass  m,I,-,„s,,.. ,|. 


8  5      Triad  with  S,l,  «„,»„ded,  a,ul  Sv«  «ul,-M.,,«„d,d 


I'.lKf. 


A-XJ 


I   «       I    I'irsi  !,.ver,io.,  offlrad  will,  l,,.s,  s„b-,„s|K-„d,-d.  '•  ._,,(,, 

0  ^   :   l)...>,i„ai,l  (ill,  „„d  Ttl,  will,  ,;,U  s„,|,..„d,.d.  j 

;■  :  !     , 

U  3  I    IfUad  with  5th  a„il  :t,<\  s,i»|K.„d,.d.  ' 

78  j 

0  -    j  Seco„d  i„vo,.,io„  or  triad  with  Sv,  of  l,a,.s  s„l,.«„,«,,d.d.      a,7  | 

S 
«  S      Triad  with  5th  and  3rd  Suspended,  and  root  »ub..,.s,K.„ded. ':  aj- 

First  inversion  of  pentad.  | 


(> 
.",4 


l-lrsl   inversion  pf  triad   with   ro.H  and  .Ith  of  root  s„s 
pendod,  and  Sv  of  bass  suh-suspondod  {LT^lrl"      I 


!        I 


7)i 
7li 
t.-i 


When  ll„.  uppermost  of  the  throe  filfuies  is  an  8    il, 

■  s  the  san,e  as  that  of  the  lower  two  Ses    life  8  J^    s,k«,I,.  aUon 
llwt  the  bass-nolc  is  to  be  doubled.         "S"res,  the  8  j.,mply  ,ndicatiii|f 


xvl 


il 

SiGNlPICANCB,    ETC. 

p^.| 

S8 
4  3 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  3rd  doubly  sunpended. 

249 

08 
9  3 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  5th  and  3«l  sub-suspended 

gs 

3- 
3 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  3rd  doubled. 

, 

08 
^3-' 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  5th  sub-suspended. 

98 
5- 
'3 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  3rd  sub-suspended. 

249 

98 
5- 
3- 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended. 

266 

43 

Triad  with  8ve  and  3rd  suspended. 

1 

9S 
G.-> 
2  3 

Triad  with  8ve  and  5t  h  suspended,  and  3rd  »uh-suspend«d. 

98 
2  3 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  susiiended,  and 
5th  of  root  sub-suspended. 

98 

as 

3 

Triad  with  8ve  and  6th  suspended. 

26a 

98 

6 

3- 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  suspended. 

233 

9 

Triad  with  bass  sub-suspended. 

265 

98 
6- 
4- 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bans  suspended. 

2dt 

98 
6- 
43 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  basH  and  oth  of  root 
su'tpended. 

255 

Xvii 


ll 

Significant,  etc. 

H««,. 

98 
66 
43 

Triad  with  Kve,  5th  miuI  Hvd  suspended. 

2.17 

OS 
6- 
S4 

Second  inversion   of  triad   with  Hve  of   bas>4   and 
suspended. 

root 

2.V. 

08 
6- 
56 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  suspended, 
root  sub-suspended,  the  root  also  present. 

and 

0- 
7- 
•2  3 

Pentad  with  3r<l  sub-sus^Mnded. 

08 
7  - 
23 

Tetrad  with  Ave  .suspended,  and  3rd  sub-suspended. 

98 
76 
2  3 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  and  Kve  of  bass 
iwnded,  and  5tli  of  root  sub-sus|jended. 

S!IS- 

0  8 
78 
•2  3 

Triad  with   the    root   doubly    suspended,   and  3rd 
suspended. 

sub- 

9 
3 

Pentad. 

.a« 

08 

7  - 
3 

Tetrad  with  8ve  suspended. 

268 

I 

98 
78 
3 

Triad  witk  Hve  doubly  Nuspetided. 

'  2«6 

0  8 
70 
3 

First  inversion  of  triad  with  both   root  and  8ve  of 
susjiended. 

ba-ss 

9 

7- 
43 

Pentad  with  3rd  suspentled. 

1 

j  270 

08 
7  - 
43 

Tetrad  with  8ve  and  3rd  suspended. 

1  200 

1 

08 
76 
4- 

Second  inversion  of  triad  with  8ve  of  bass  and  3rd  of 
root  suspended. 

as 
4:1 

OS 
7H 
4  3 


Significance,  etc. 


Kii  »t  iiiversiiMi  of  triad  with  Hve  of  Ijaxs,  root  and  3th  of 
root  su!*iH;nded. 

Triad  with  8vi!  doubly  wspendeU,  and  3id  suspended. 

Sometimes  employed  to  indicate  a  pentad  in  which  the 
Ulh   resi>lves   bv  asceudin|f ;    the    correct    6]furiny 

in  this  cas^  is  fi. 
•2 


7  -      Second  inversion  of  triad  with  bass  sub-suspended. 


!I8 

7  li 
.■)4 

08 

76 

.'lO 

08 

H 

•2  3 

08 

8- 

3- 

0  8 

8  - 
4  3 


Second  inversion  of  triad  with  root,  3rd  of  root  and  8ve 
of  Ixiss  suspended. 

l-'irst  inversion  of  triad  with  root  doubly  suspended,  and 
8vo  Ktf  bass  suspended. 


Triad  with  8ve  suspended,  and  3rd  sub-suspended. 

Triad  with  8ve  suspended. 

Tri:ul  with  8ve  and  3rd  suspended. 


■JIM 

•XT 
'Ml 

!M7 

268 
268 


287 


In  foiniurt  liaimony  abo.e  a  pedal  note,  al.so  in  harmony  for  five, 
six,  sown  and  eight  parts,  fjur  ficrures  are  occasionally  employed,  the 
most  iiniMrtant  or  which  ari^  the  following. 


Significance,  etc. 


Third  inversion  of  pentad. 


I 


(MWMB- 


'it 


SiGNIriCANCI,    ETC. 


Tetrad  (usually  V7)  on  a  (toiiic)  pedal. 


"8 
5- 
4.1 
2S 

76 

a  - 

4 

3 


Triad  with  iird  doubly  suspended,  and  live  sub-autpended. 


SeL'ond  inversion  of  pentad  with  :)rU  ol'root  Nuspended. 


{a)  Tetrad  (usually  L7  or  L70)  on  a  (tonic)  pedal. 
(6)  Fo.irth  inversion  of  pentad. 


7  H 
li.^ 
4.3 
23 


Triad  with  8vc  sub-suspended,  5tli  suspeiidod,  .-tnd  ;ird  doubly 
suspended. 


First  inversion  of  |ientad. 


i        I'entad. 
o 

3 

98 


3 

98 

7« 

o4 

31 

OS 
78 
5C 
3 


Tetrad  wilh  8ve  suspended. 


Second  inversion  of  triad  wiih  root  doubly  suspended^  and 
3rd  and  8ve  of  bass  suspended. 


First  inversion  of  triad  with  root  doubly  .Mis|HM)ded,  .Tnd  Hve 
of  bass  suspended. 


II 


98 
78 
5- 
3 

9- 

7- 


SlONiriCANCE,    KTC. 


Triad  with  ftve  doubly  suspended. 


r^  _   I   Pentad  with  3rd  suspended. 

43 

08 


S- 
4  3 

98 

78 

5- 

43 

9- 

7- 

«5 

4  3 

98 

7  - 

6S 

43 
I  98 
!  78 
I  S5 

i  *M 


Tetrad  with  Sve  and  3rd  suspended. 

Triad  with  Hve  doubly  suspended,  and  3rd  suspended. 

Pentad  with  5th  and  3rd  suspended. 

Tetrad  with  8ve,  5th  and  3rd  suspended. 


Triad    with   Sve   doubly    suspended,    and   5th   and   3rd    sus- 
jiended. 


More  than  four  fieures  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  it  is,  however, 
possible  to  employ  five  and  even  six  figures,  the  latter,  of  course, 
reprssMiting  all  the  notes  of  the  scale. 

1 1  the  Choral  Symphony,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement " 
in  which  the  chorus  for  the  first  time  enters,  Beethoven  employs  a 
chord  in  which  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  6(  D  minor  are  heard  simul- 
taneously :  this  terrific  discord  is  taken  without  any  preparation,  and 
consists  of  the  first  inversion  of  the  tonic  chord,  to  which  the  other 
notes  of  the  harmonic  form  of  the  minor  scale  are  added  as  auxiliary 
notes. 


The  fi)guriing  ii*.  this  case  would  be 


76 
6- 

pa 

4  3' 
«-. 
SS 
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Form  in  Music  -N.:  >6  The  "  Vmanf  S^ria  o1  T>xt  hooks 
Wiih  special  reference  to  the  Bach  Fugue  and  the 
Beethoven  Sonata. 

A  Song  of  Thanksgiving  (  Vocal  Scort)  -         •■         • 
Cantata  for  Soli  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Bonnie  Belle  (Madnxol for  Six  Vohri)     -         ■        • 

Thi.  CompoHition  gained  the  Prize  and  Medal  offered 
by  the  London  Madrigal  Society  in  1890. 

All  on  a  Summer's  Morning  (Madrigal for  Six  Voices)  ■ 

rje\a'>iny  (P'tr/ song /or  Ma/e  Voids) 

Here's  a  Health  unto  His  M»jesty  (Old  Mtlody  arr.for 
Mixed  Voices)        -        ■        '  '        ' 

Concerl  Overture  (For  the  Organ)    -         ■         -        " 
Minuetto  Scherzoso  (/or /A<  Or^"«)     -         -  " 

Confetti  (/<"■ '^<  ^"""')     A  Wedding  Dance  " 

Impromptu  (For  the  Piano)     A  Study  for  the  Left  Hand  - 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  C  -        ■        " 

Three  Christmas  Carols        •         -         -         •         "         " 
O  Thou  from  whom  all  jioodness  flows  (Song)  ■ 
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